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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


Although Mr Shaw is by no means to be regarded as 
approving of all the interpretations and judgments that 
go to make up this book, he has read and freely emended 
the new material added for the purpose of the second 
edition (chiefly Chapters VII and VIII, with § 2 of Chap- 
ter rV and § 2 of Chapter VI). The original matter of 
the first edition has been corrected by the author in the 
light of a long critical letter written to him by Mr Shaw 
after the first appearance of the book. The author’s best 
thanks are due, and hereby rendered, to Mr Shaw for 
his kindness. 
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FOREWORD 


The most astonishing thing about Bernard Shaw is that, 
after sixty years of literary and political activity, he is 
still ‘news’. If he gives a wireless talk to Sixth Forms, it 
is his face — guiz2^1, penetrating, argumentative, relent- 
less — ^that appears, almost life-size, on the cover of that 
week’s issue of the Listener. If he writes to a weekly 
journal on the Italo-Abyssinian war, or to a monthly on 
the textual arrangement of the Bible, his not very wise 
or profound letter is in each case made the feature of the 
contents display. If a book appears about Oscar Wilde 
and Frank Harris, with a scattered allusiveness to Shaw, 
it is the arresting name of G.B.S. that is placed first 
among the three names that form the book’s title. 

Nevertheless, Shaw’s position is not what it was either 
thirty years ago or fifteen years ago. His opinions no 
longer compel an unwilling attention. For the matter of 
that, neither do those of Socrates, Jesus, Galileo, Malthus 
or Ibsen; which does not prevent their opinions, and 
those of Shaw, from having permanent value and lasting 
influence. Explanation is easy. Shaw’s gospel — or some! 
of it — ^is now incorporated in the common outlook; 
attention cannot be kept strained too long; and youth 
will be served. But every now and then the serious student 
of politics, sociology, morals, religion, must turn aside 
from the speedways of contemporary speculation to 
contemplate the work of the great pioneers of thought, 
in whose total achievement even the most ‘original’ 
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modem theory finds its source. Shaw is still maki^ 
his own contribution, with an originality that is still 
his own, but the bulk of his work is there for survey 
and appraisement. 

The present generation not only does not know how 
much its outlook has been affected by Shaw: it is hardlyi 
even aware of his position as a philosopher and prophet.; 
It goes to his plays as to the plays of Noel Coward or 
Somerset Maugham, and finds them moderately enter- 
taining, rather annoyingly bizarre, and quite untrue to life. 
Eighteen years ago it was possible to write, “The theatre- 
audience, with mob-intensified frivolity, shrieks with 
laughter to see Tanner and Anne Whitefield caught like 
drowning creatures in the swirl of the ‘Life Force’, and 
is indifferent to the stupendous meaning of the scene”; 
today one sees audiences, yet more depraved, giggling 
with simian amusement at the agonies of MorelL* The 
despair of the more serious observer on such occasions 
is voiced by M. Augustin Hamon: “The laughter of the 
audience astonished me, shocked me indeed to such an 
extent that I could hardly restrain myself from exclaiming 
out loud against the stupidity of this audience which 
found food for laughter in ideas so just, so great, so 
penetrating, and at times so bitter.” Though, indeed, it 
is equally if perhaps less dangerously obtu se to go to^he 
other extreme — ^as I have sometimes found it almost 
impossible to avoid doing — ^and confess with M. Hamon: 
“I saw only the substance of the ideas, and this was so 

♦ The inability of the horror-sated modem audience to be 
impressed by any tragic situation other than one of Grand Guignol 
order sets the serious playwright a pretty problem: a new tragic 
technique will have to be evolved, if the theatre is not to be aban- 
doned to farce and melodrama. 
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Foreword 

intensely luminous as actually to blind me to the spirit 
of comedy.’" 

But even more maddening is the attitude which pre- 
tends to have examined Shaw’s thought and found it 
wanting — and which has evidently not taken the trouble 
to find out what his teaching is at all. (This attitude is not 
general now, but was once very common, and is still 
heard from the elderly and comfortable.) “Why, the 
fellow is a Socialist, preaches equality— and is a rich^^ 
man! Runs a big car! What attention is due to hypo-j 
critical inconsistency of that sort? Let him give up his 
money like Tolstoy, and we will listen to him.” Apart 
from the fact that Tolstoy was not listened to any more 
effectively than Shaw, the truth is, of course, that Shaw 
does not preach poverty, but the power and virtue of] 
ilioney, and that to give all his goods to feed the poor 
would not alter the economic system— which is the object 
of his criticism. 

It must be admitted that Shaw is not tender with the 
intelligence of these superficial c aville rs: with deliberate 
contempt he invites them to jump on him with both feet. 
In the course of a satiric reference to “our railway share- 
holders who kill and maim shunters to save the cost of 
automatic couplings,” he parenthetically adds, “I am a' 
railway shareholder myself.” Whereat the ungentle reader 
bounces with indignation: “Pah! the man’s not only a 
fraud, but he’s proud of it — throws it in your face!” 
And neither knows nor cares to know that Shaw has 
demonstrated the probability that there is no money at 
all that has not some such tragic antecedent attached to it. 

A more reasonable excuse for the average observer’s 
blindness to the essential sanity of Shaw lies in his incom- 
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plete control of his own wit. His rollicking enjoyment of 
a humorous situation sometimes drags him headlong into 
sheer farce, with the result that an element of doubt is 
thrown over the grimly realistic passages that precede 
and follow the lapse. Thus the veracity of the satire on 
family restraint in Fannfs First Play is less obvious by 
reason of the humorously overdrawn revolt of the two 
carefully brought-up young people. A similar damaging 
effect is produced by the occurrence, in the midst of the 
rigidly argued case against the divorce laws that fills the 
bulk of Getting Married, of a scene, rich in comedy but 
devoid of verisimilitude, between Hotchkiss and Mrs 
George. But apart from separate examples, the whole; 
body of Shaw’s work suffers the penalty of one of its ’ 
greatest qualities — ^its dazzling wit. Mr Holbrook Jackson i 
has remarked upon the same trouble in the case of Oscar ' 
Wilde: “His intellectual playfulness destroyed popular 
faith in his sincerity.” But the same critic, speaking of 
Shaw, concludes hopefully: “Protest will die down when 
the ripe sanity and easy common sense of his purpose is 
seen through the satiric diablerie of the mask he chooses 
to wear.” Shaw is prepared to defend his method. He 
declares that many of his most serious speculations have, 
occurred to him first as jokes, and makes the He- Ancient! 
advise the Newly-Born, “When a thing is funny, search it; 
for a hidden truth.” On the other hand, Shaw has not the^ 
sense of humour which can see evil as a joke: he is unable 
to take the detached standpoint which is necessary for 
seeing the ‘funny side’ of a false, ugly or distressing fact 
or situation/He is to this extent a Puritan. Jt was the 
glory of the Renaissance to find a huge joy in all the 
varied manifestations of life — ^in deformity as well as 
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beauty, in the rude and roaring brutalities hardly less than 
the lofty poetry. Humour — catholicity; and perhaps even 
evil reveals its last secret to the man who flashes upon it, 
momentarily, the divine light of humour. 

To go to Shaw for entertainment only is like ‘going 
to church to hear some good music’. This latter is a by 
no means unusual or unreasonable course, and there is 
more sheer entertainment value in Shaw’s plays than in 
those of most of his contemporaries. I am to say little 
of Shaw’s art in this book — my subject is not form but 
content: but most of his plays exhibit most of the 
qualities of a good play. Few of them have the most 
important of all — a well-constructed plot: Shaw is no 
Barrie or Wilde; but his situations are full of drama and 
suspense ;<Tie has an almost unrivalled sense of the 
theatre; his dialogue is brilliant and witty and yet natural 
and realistic, and so full of ‘meat’ as to make the dialogue 
of all but a few other playwrights sound thin; if half 
his characters suffer from being mouthpieces of their 
creator, the other half are intensely individual and alive^ 
Whenever Shaw ‘sees’ a character he can create it and 
bring it vividly to life: think of Old Hipney in On the 
Rocks, or any of those dozen or so of figures that Shaw 
has added to the great gallery of the immortals — Candida 
and Lady Cicely Wayneflete, Mrs George, Eliza Doo- 
little, and Joan, Magnus and Captain Shotover, March- 
banks and Morell, Blanco Posnet, Dubedat, Father 
Keegan. . . . 

But all these are Shavian by-products, as beauty and 
happiness are said (not by me, and not, I think, by Shaw) 
to be by-products of life. Shaw makes his own conception 
of himself and his function quite plain. “You must take 
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me as I am,” he says in the preface to Man and Superman, 
“a . reasonable, patient, consistent, apologetic, laborious 
person, with the temperament of a schoolmaster and the 
pursuits of a vestryman.’^' He classes himself with the 
“artist philosophers” — those men whose art-form presents 
an observation of life “co-ordinated into a philosophy or 
a rehgion” — and he would prefer a pit of philosophers to 
one of kingSyFor Art’s sake alone he “would not face 
the toil of writing a single sentence”. He speaks, as one 
who knows it, of “the true joy in life, the being used for 
a purpose recognized by yourself as a mighty one; the 
being thoroughly worn-out before you are thrown on the 
scrap-heap”. He denies that he has “any illusion as to the 
permanence of those forms of thought by which he strives 
to communicate his bent to his fellows”; he knows that 
“all the assertions (of philosophy) get disproved sooner 
or later” — a fact which leads us to Dowden’s far-reaching 
suggestion that “the impossible alone deserves implicit 
credence”. Nevertheless, he has “something to assert”; 
he beUeves that his mind’s eye “sees things differently 
from other people, and sees them better”. He makes his 
position very clear in his statement to the^Censorship 
Committee, from which quotation will be made later. 
And perhaps most informing of all is his reference, in 
the preface to Pygmalion, to his heretical contention^ 
“that Art should never be anything else but didactic”. 
Such a dictum gives the understanding reader a keynote 
for Shaw, just as one has a starting-point for Browning in 
his assertion that “little else but the development of the 
soul is worth study”, and for Keats in the famous 
declaration that he had “loved the principle of beauty in 
all things”. 
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However, it is obviously not sufficient that Shaw should 
have the will to set the world right; before his claim can 
be substantiated he must be shown the possessor of a 
degree of truth commensurate with his desires. The 
extent of his holding in this rarest of all commodities it 
will be my aim to measure in the body of this book, but 
it was my strong and continually fortified sense of the 
remarkable power and perspicacity of his vision that 
first impelled me to a closer examination of his work. 
As one sat to watch his plays (it is one of our national 
follies that the opportunities of doing so are not multi- 
plied twentyfold) one received a series of electric shocks, 
as phrase after phrase, pregnant with profound truth, 
went unerringly home — to empty air! “How frightfully 
unhappy Shaw must be!” somebody remarked to me. 
“He sees through everything so clearly,” And close 
perusal of the written word only reveals the broad, 
steady searchlight power of his more comprehensive 
views. 

Let me quote a merely incidental paragraph from one 
of his prefaces : 

“Take for an illustration the story of Elisha and the 
bears. To the authors of the moral instruction books it 
is in the last degree reprehensible. It is obviously not 
true as a record of fact; and the picture it gives us of the 
temper of God (which is what interests an adult reader) 
is shocking and blasphemous. But it is a capital story 
for a child. It interests a child because it is about bears; 
and it leaves the child with an impression that children 
who poke fun at old gentlemen and make rude remarks 
about bald heads are not nice children, which is a highly 
desirable impression, and just as much as , a child is 
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capable of receiving from the story. When a story is 
about God and a child, children take God for granted 
and criticize the child. Adults do the opposite, and are 
thereby led to talk great nonsense about the sad effect 
of Bible stories on infants.” How pungent, yet how sane! 
Unorthodox to the last degree, yet making for a livelier 
presentation of that most orthodox of subjects, scripture- 
teaching. Exhibiting what delightful understanding of 
children, and of human nature itself! Surely the man 
who can thus illuminate a trifling relic of the past will 
have something of value to say on weightier modern 
problems. 

Or take another of Shaw’s casual efforts — his Shaks- 
pere in The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. The penetrating 
power of his intellect, and his habit of approaching all 
things with a fresh and unprejudiced mind, have resulted 
in a picture of Shakspere that is astonishingly convincing 
and satisfying. And yet Shakspere is little more than an 
aside with Shaw. These are slight evidences of a power 
which it is worth watching as it applies itself to questions 
of greater moment. 

The questions to which he applies his critical powers 
are of very great moment indeed. Above and inclusive of 
our faulty methods of conducting the business of civiliza- 
tion,4Shaw is deeply disturbed by the sorry failure the 
human race is making of life itself. Over and over again 
he warns us that if we continue to neglect the purpose 
of life, which is to rise to a higher stage, life will wipe us 
out and try another line of development. Very significant 
is the Swift-like satire of the repulsive artificial humans 
of Back to Methuselah, with their uncontrolled egotism, 
their automatic response to emotional stimulus. All the 
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later parts of the ‘Pentateuch’ are hot with bitter con- 
demnation of ‘short life’, that is, of the evolutionary stage 
at which we have arrived, and which most of us regard 
complacently as a very satisfactory stage, providing ample 
room for our useless and disastrous activities and vain- 
glories^) But Shaw does not despair of us: he is not 
obsessed, like Swift, with the Yahoo. He lets us see, not 
only in some of the bewildered and indignant out- 
pourings of the Elderly Gentleman, but in the presenta- 
tion of his great figures, how well he is aware of the 
immortal spark that occasionally irradiates our infantile 
mischief-making; he perceives, too, as perhaps Mr. Wells 
does not, the imperfections of the more rational age that 
is, it seems, to succeed^ 

Rational to a fault Shaw himself is. He is utterly 
impatient of human ‘weaknesses’ and softer feelings: 
he will not hear of that most enervating of all luxuries, 
self-sacrifice, or of men loving their wives over-much. 
His hard logic freezes out sentiment: as Conolly’s 
thoroughly sound analysis of his reasons for disliking 
Marian’s singing. One would not have him different in 
this respect; it would take the keen edge off his stimulating 
North-East salt-sea-spray effect; but it is none the less 
a blind spot. And I think it is temperamental — not 
deliberately adopted as a principle, like Nietzsche’s 
objection to pity as a hindrance to the higher evolution. 

Whatever you may think of his philosophy, there is no 
denying the huge power that Shaw brings to bear on the 
tangle of modern life. It is in the belief that the enormous 
value of his criticism, both destructive and constructive, 
is very far from being properly appreciated (and this in 
spite of the many books that have been written round and 
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about “the man”), that I am offering here something in 
the nature of a coherent review of his ideas mainly, though 
by no means exclusively, as expressed in his plays and 
prefaces. My purpose is not so much examination as 
elucidation, exposition. The great bulk of Shaw’s views 
seem to me to require nothing more than collection, 
collation, and statement; but wherever he appears to 
provide a faulty analysis or a false view I have suggested 
my own emendation. Shaw himself, in one of his most 
useful writings, says: “The purpose of this book is to 
distil the quintessence of Ibsen’s message to his age”; 
and as my purpose is similar I have ventured to adapt 
Shaw’s own title, without adopting his method. In 
classifying his ideas I have likewise made use of his own 
declaration in the Censorship Statement : “I am aspecialist 
in immoral and heretical plays (Chapter I). My reputa- 
tion has been gained by my persistent struggle to force 
the public to reconsider its morals. In particular, I regard 
much current morality as to economic (III) and sexual 
relations (II) as disastrously wrong; and I regard certain 
doctrines of the Christian rehgion (V) as understood in 
England today with abhorrence.” Chapters IV and VI 
are intended to cover such of his doctrines as fall outside 
the limits of these special categories. Specific considera- 
tion of the later developments of Shaw’s political and 
religious ideas will be found in Chapters VII and VIII. 
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Chapter I 

IMMORALITY AND HERESY 


Active intolerance of opinion is utterly irrational — 
quarrelling to the seventh cause about the cut of another 
courtier’s beard. It has, indeed, so long a history that by 
this time it doubtless seems ‘natural’. “Nature,” says 
Mr Harold Laski, “teaches us that opinions we deem 
evil are fraught with death.” But this is only logical if 
the “evil opinions” are productive, as in the cases of 
militarism and Nazism, of obviously evil or dangerous 
action. Active intolerance is one of the evils inseparable 
from power, and the people have learnt the lesson thrust 
upon them by their governors so well that persecution 
has long seemed an inherent quality of human nature. 
For no one will suppose that it has yet disappeared, or 
indeed that toleration of opinion has made much 
progress in the last five centuries. The repeal of De 
Heretico Comburendo was a measure of humanity, not 
of religious liberty, and Catholic Emancipation was 
extorted by the threat of civil war. Shaw points out that 
the trials of Edith Cavell and Roger Casement were 
marked by no greater degree of toleration than that 
of Joan of Arc. The Anglican still regards the Non- 
conformist as a kind of inferior being, while the 
Nonconformist confesses that a Roman Catholic gives 
him the creeps; a cultured negro offends by his presence 
the clientdle of a fashionable restaurant; I have known 
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a Quaker lady refused acquaintanceship by another 
‘lady’ on the simple score of her outlandish religion; 
to be known as a ‘free-thinker’ is sufficient to endanger 
a school-master’s position; the treatment of the Con- 
scientious Objectors is one of the bitterest memories 
even of the War; that foul and cowardly thing, anti- 
Semitism, is rife even in England. In both morals and 
religion, the average man simply cannot conceive the 
possibility of there being two points of view on familiar 
questions. Stephen Undershaft states his case admirably: 
^‘Right is right, and wrong is wrong, and the man who 
cannot distinguish the two is a fool and a rascal”; 
neither he nor the multitude he stands for is capable of 
hearing without impatience the eternal truth of his 
father’s dictum: “Morality differs from man to man.” 
Johnny Tarleton is equally concise: “You can draw a 
chalk line and make other chaps toe it. That’s what I 
call morality”; and is deaf to Lord Summerhays’ dry 
comment, “Very true. But you don’t make any progress 
when you are toeing a line.” Nor does Caesar’s good- 
humoured gibe at Britannicus, who “thinks the customs 
of his country are laws of nature”, confine its application 
to the Englishman. It is true of the Philistine all the 
world over. 

The common solid moralist, being feebly aware of 
Shaw’s contempt, conceives that his intent — in so far 
as Shaw is supposed to have an intention at all — ^is to 
take the “nots” out of the commandments. His purpose 
is, of course, much less attractively simpla Like Nietzsche, 
he seeks to investigate “those judgments of values. Good 
and Evil, and to discover what intrinsic value they 
possess in themselves”^In estimating the importance of 
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Ibsen’s teaching he shows that it is no golden rule of 
‘‘break the law” that we learn from the Norwegian’s 
“immoral” plays. The law is to be kept when it fits, and 
broken when it does not. No law of conduct is so^ 
universal as to be called a golden rule. “Conduct must 
justify itself by its effect upon life, and not by its con- 
formity with any rule.” Times change, and we with 
time; and every man’s soul has its own court of judicature. 
The will grows, conditions alter; history never repeats 
itself : private judgment is necessary. 

Shaw’s purpose, then, is not necessarily to overturn 
existing institutions and traditions, but to get men to 
think for themselves — or at least to secure freedom to 
think and speak for themselves for those who want to. 
With this aim in view, he seeks first to deprive the word 
“morality” of its stupefying power by making it prac- 
tically synonymous with convention. Immorality then 
becomes, by definition, not a form of sin, but a mode of 
freedom: “whatever is contrary to established manners 
or customs is immoral.” The definition, once accepted, 
permits breaches of the established code of thought and 
action by the original mind to be examined in the light 
of reality without prejudice; and this is progress. One 
perceives, for example, that the Reverend George Lind 
has made a considerable stride forward when he realizes, 
after his visit to Lalage Virtue, that there are undreamed 
of arguments in favour of a way of living he had always 
regarded as utterly indefensible. A few more moral 
novelties would perhaps have enabled him to understand 
Conolly’s argument that the world is not a sentimental 
landscape garden, with good and evil neatly bordered off 
and labelled in plain English. 
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Of the finger-posts along the path of life, popularly 
considered safe, but declared by Shaw to be untrust- 
worthy, a chief one is conscience. “A luxury,” he says, 
''and to be indulged in only when the vital needs of life 
have been abundantly satisfied.” Which looks like mere 
mischievous paradox, until one looks closely, as Shaw 
would have us do always, at conscience, and perceives 
that it is no God-given touchstone, but an artificial set 
of reflexes, purely human in origin, estabhshed in 
infancy, and deriving ultimately from innumerable past 
judgments in race-history, all of which were probably 
matters of custom and prejudice; the original judgment 
from which they sprang and which they slavishly followed 
is no more likely to have been correct than the prompting 
of your own personal desire now. Duty, again, is a sense 
which leads not only to infinite pain being inflicted in its 
name, but to a wholesale dwarfing of the natures of those 
people who make it one of their gods. Like other senses, 
it needs educating. To the Reverend George, aghast at 
the possibiUty that Marian has “entertained feelings 
which it is her duty to suppress”, Conolly replies that 
the trouble is the other way — ^that Marian has been 
stuffed with lies, and does her duty by their light only too 
well; he points out “the mischievousness of a sense of 
duty that rises on that sort of foundation”. Shaw’s most 
admirable and effective people, like Lady Cicely Wayn- 
flete, talk neither of duty nor of conscience, but simply 
“do as they like”. On the contrary, the average Enghsh- 
man, so says the Devil in Supermariy “thinks he is moral 
when he is only uncomfortable”. 

But to realize most clearly just what Shaw means by 
immorality we may turn to a play whose artistic qualities 
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are so e ntrancin g that it is cruel to treat it as a text-book 
of ethics. Yet the three chief figures in Candida represent 
three progressive stages on the road to immorality. 
Morell has not yet left the mark; in spite of his “advanced 
views” and bis admirable qualities, be is completely bide- 
bound. Marchbanks has arrived at the goal of complete 
freedom of outlook. Every one of the screens that 
commonly stand between man’s eyes and naked reality 
is down for him: orthodoxy, morality, convention, 
respectability, good form, duty; even common sense is 
sublimated by his fierce instinct for truth. Of course, 
Morell is talking the most dignified common sense when 
he points out that unless the maidservant is to be a 
slave every one in the house has to lend a hand in the 
housework, and Marchbanks undoubtedly ought to have 
been crushed by his grave reproof, “When there’s 
anything coarse-grained to be done you ring the bell and 
throw it on to somebody else, eh? That’s one of the great 
facts in your existence, isn’t it?” But Marchbanks brushes 
this transport of Republican enthusiasm and universal 
philanthropy impatiently aside: “Oh, don’t torture me. 
The one great fact now is that your wife’s beautiful 
fingers are dabbling in paraflSn oil.” Later on he is quite 
unmoved by Morell’s caustic reminder that he is trying 
to “steal another man’s happiness”. To label an act or 
a fact with a popular tag neither alters its nature for him 
nor throws any new light on it: he has seen it as it is — ^an 
unalterable part of reality — ^from the beginning. He is not 
afraid to hear his dream of life with Candida described by 
Morell as “idle, selfish, and useless”; yes, he says, that is, 
beautiful, free, and happy. He has achieved that acme of 
immorality — abhorred of the Philistine — irresponsibility. 
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Candida herself is bound by a sense of many responsi- 
bilities. She has a task infinitely more difficult than that 
of Marchbanks — she has to combine an immoral outlook 
with life in a workaday world. Her mind is almost as free 
from conventionality as Marchbanks’ own, her slight 
inferiority in this respect being accounted for by March- 
banks’ greater intellectual power. Her breadth of vision, 
in contrast to Morell’s cramped views, is evident in the 
remarkable scene between the two near the end of the 
Second Act. She explains, to his bewilderment, that she 
knows she ought to teach Marchbanks what love really 
is, and that it is not her “goodness and purity” that 
prevents her from doing so, but simply her love for her 
husband. Morell, only half-satisfied with the one security, 
and shocked at the repudiation of the other, learns his 
lesson even too thoroughly, for in his conversation with 
Marchbanks after the return from the meeting, he 
acknowledges that Candida would have been held by no 
sense of “law”, and, forgetting her obedience to the 
higher law of love, suggests that she would probably 
have yielded to further pressure had the interruption not 
come. It is noteworthy that Marchbanks, in asking how 
Morell got past “the flaming sword” that stopped him, 
seems not only to ignore the conventional difference 
between his position and Morell’s, but to be unaware 
that it exists. 

A special variety of Shaw’s constant protest against 
that which is authorized and blessed is his onslaught on 
Puritanism — that Puritanism which J. R. Green says 
has permeated the English character — ^heart and con- 
science, society, literature, and politics — ever since the 
New Model laid down its arms at the Restoration. In 
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connection with which historical fact it may be noted 
that not only was it upon middle-class England that 
Puritanism secured its greatest hold^ but it was the upper 
classes that were alone affected by the ^ullition of 
licentiousness that came with the returning Stuarts; and 
that with all the intermingUng of classes that has gone on 
since, a certain difference in outlook has persisted, though 
it is now blurred, almost obliterated, by the general 
relaxing of standards that has taken place during the last 
twenty years. Mrs Tarleton roundly accuses her social 
superiors. Duchesses and others, of “cynicism”, in- 
decency of speech, and lack of seriousness, though 
admitting a resultant capacity and readiness to handle 
unpleasant questions, from drains and the human 
“inside” upwards. Instances of Shaw’s attitude may be 
found everywhere, but are naturally more frequent and 
obvious in the Three Plays for Puritans, Cusins puts the 
antagonism paradoxically when he exclaims, “All the 
poet in me revolts from being a good man.” Goodness 
here bears the connotation of the volume; it is personal 
righteousness and self-approval, good conscience and 
salvation. Caesar, as Shaw notes, having virtue, has no 
need of goodness — that goodness which, in the popular 
sense of self-denial, implies that man is vicious by nature, 
and that supreme goodness is supreme martyrdom. 
“Man is great, not by mortifying his nature, but by'^ 
doing what he wants to do.” The practical reformer of 
morals, even if he accepts Shaw’s lead, will probably ask 
for a very clear definition of “wanting” and “liking” in 
this and similar slogans. 

But it is Dick Dudgeon of The DeviVs Disciple who 
most completely embodies Shaw’s anti-Puritan tendencies, 
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and, splendid figure as he is, he loses some of his effect 
through over-emphasis of these tendencies, the excess 
being indicated by the title of the play. Brought up in a 
Puritan home where the only element of Puritanism is its 
joylessness, its severe but sublime virtue having been 
replaced by a squalid misanthropy, he mistakes this 
joyless hate for religion and the service of God. Rightly 
determining to go to the opposite pole, he declares for 
freedom, humour, pity, joy; and wrongly calls this 
“devil-worship”. It is Mrs Dudgeon and her family who 
are devil-worshippers. Dick probably knows what he 
means well enough, and so may we; but there should 
have been some definite indication of the ironic purpose. 
From The Shortest Way to The Fair Haven, satire too 
well-concealed has served no end save that of humour. 
Dick might at least have said “If this was the service of 
God, I determined to serve the Devil”, or “This being 
obviously damnable, I went as far from it as I could— 
into the service of the Devil, if you choose to call it so — 
names are nothing to me.” Instead of which, we hear 
him explaining to Essie, “I prayed to the Devil — I 
promised him my soul.” What is one to make of that? — 
what must Essie have made of it? — in view of the fact 
that the term “Devil”, if it has any meaning at all, 
represents the evil principle in the balance of forces that 
makes life what it is. He might at least have said, “What - 
they call evil I call good.” Instead of which he says, 
“This house is the Devil’s house, and no child shall cry 
in it”; which is absurd.* On the other hand, when he 

♦ Shaw protests that it is impossible to mistake Dick’s meaning; 
and peiiiaps one realized this when one saw him (in the excellent 
production of The DeviPs Disciple during its absurdly short run at 
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says to Judith Anderson, “I’m sorry to see by your 
expression that you are a good woman”, it is obvious 
that he means “one who is accustomed to act according 
to certain fixed notions of what is right and what is 
wrong”. When Dick is not talking nonsense about the 
Devil, there is no act or word of his that is not that of a 
good man — Butler’s “gentleman”. However, in spite of 
his obscure terminology he is an admirable modern 
Prometheus at war with the mahgnant tyranny of a per- 
verted morality, although as a matter of fact the particular 
species of false god that drives him to revolt is indigenous 
rather to eighteenth-century America than to twentieth- 
century Europe. 

If, however, the commercialized frivolity which is the 
spirit of the age is httle likely to be attracted by a sour 
Puritanism, the half-assimilated culture which accom- 
panies it falls a readier prey to a far more subtle and 
plausible deceiver — idealism. I use Shaw’s term, without 
altogether assenting to its propriety.* He himself, in the 
Quintessence of Ibsenism, recognizes two meanings to the 
word idealist: the man who masks facts to make them 
look pleasant; and the man who strives to reahze future 
possibilities. He separates the two, and calls the first 
man an ideahst and the second a realist. I do not care 
to see the noble word idealist thus degraded; and I should 
prefer to call the first man a romanticist, and keep idealist 
for the second; with the gloss that the completely equipped 

the Savoy in 1930) actually speaking amidst his surroundings of 
cant and kill-joy; but I still feel that to say that white is black is 
a doubtful way of correcting false ideas about the true nature 
of white. 

* Neither “idealism” nor “morality” in the senses given to 
them by Shaw is recognized by the New English Dictionary. 
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reformer should be a realist as to understanding and an 
idealist as to vision and purpose. However, this is a book 
about Shaw, and as be makes out a very good case for his 
terms, we may in what follows use them in his significance. 
According to this, an idealist is one who, having obtained 
— ^from literature, the pulpit, home-teaching, or his own 
imagination — a false notion of how things ought to be, 
insists upon saying and believing that they are so, or, 
perceiving painfully that they are not, supposes that this 
is due to some sinful short-coming on the part of himself 
and the other people concerned in the situation, and 
endeavours to force his nature and theirs and the situation 
itself to fit the “ideal” as he has conceived i^The realist 
looks straight at facts, and believes that it is only by 
building upon facts as they are that “future possibilities” 
can be realized^I am, again, disinclined to agree that the 
idealist, even as defined above, is irrevocably damned, or 
that the realist has sole and complete command of truth 
(it depends partly on the comprehensiveness of your 
definition of “facts”); nevertheless, the strength of the 
realist position, and the value of the realist attitude, are 
obvious. Shaw’s “idealism” is to some extent identifiable 
with, and certainly includes, convention; and to clear 
convention from the ground which it now cumbers is a 
service of the first order in the cause of truth and progress. 

But idealism is more than this. It is the carrying out 
of a principle without reference to reality. It does not 
appear that Shaw would discredit principles altogether — 
make all action proceed from moment to moment, its 
underlying motive born anew with each new set of 
circumstances, and with generalization never permissible. ‘ 
The waste of mental effort would be as great as the 
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^ present lack of it. He says, indeed, that every question 
I must be judged on its own merits; and not according to 
some preconceived principle of right and wrong. But he 
says again that “the effect of Ibsen’s plays is to show i 
people the necessity for being always prepared to act j 
immorally” — where the last phrase implies that in the 
majority of cases moral action — action along the lines* 
of the law that covers the majority of such cases — will be 
sufficient. He upholds, too, “Ibsen’s thesis that the real 
slavery of to-day is slavery to ideals of goodness” — and 
again it is the slavery rather than the ideals that is stressed. 
But certainly there is no need to underestimate his con- 
tempt for the unthinking use of “ideals” as measuring- 
rods — the attempt to pack away the infinite variety of 
experience into pigeon-holes. Life will not fit these 
inelastic things, and the honest idealist must “choose 
between giving up life in despair and giving up the 
kitchen-scales of romanticism with which he has weighed 
the world”. 

It may be asked whether this bogey of idealism has 
any substantial existence — ^whether people do with any 
frequency insist upon thus living beyond their means. 
There is undoubtedly the one great case, so fully exploited 
by Ibsen and Shaw, and to receive attention in a later 
chapter of this book — the institution of marriage, where 
the effort to live up to the “whom-God-hath-joined” 
ideal only too often creates an entirely unnatural strain. 
Apart from this, it is possible that the idealism of the 
average man consists chiefly in the application of in- 
human abstract standards to the lapses of other people. 
But it is not to the address of the average man that this 
particular sermon is directed. It is intended for a limited 
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but influential class of people who, having rigid ideas as 
to what constitates goodness, and having in addition 
that rather terrible thing character, use their force of 
character to compel those over whom they have power — 
that is, all those whose character is less emphatic than 
their own — to conform to those rigid ideas, hating those 
who refuse to conform and often winning the hatred of 
those who do. The salt of the earth. Miss Rebecca West 
calls them; and shows how a husband had to murder his 
wife, one of this order, to prevent her from doing any 
more harm. There are, too, many people who make life 
a desolation for themselves by wearily plodding at the 
tail of some sanctified tag — say, of duty to one’s parents. 
Such people must learn to apply the pragmatic test: if 
the guiding precept does not ‘work’ — does not, on 
balance, make for more happiness than its neglect would 
bring about, it is false and misleading, even though 
dripping with religious and ethical authority. 

Arms and the Man is of little didactic value (and per-] 
haps owes its popularity to this fact), but it plays havoc/ 
ruthlessly among the idealisms. Of these, war, the chief,^ 
will be touched upon later. But just as the “heroic” 
soldier is dumb before the professional military expert, 
so the bubble of the “higher love” (as proclaimed by 
Sergius and Raina) is pricked by the real thing, intro- 
duced by those masters of reality, Bluntschli and Louka. 
Yet Louka has her glamorous moods, rebuked by one 
even nearer the disillusioned heart of things. “You have 
the soul of a servant, Nicola.” — “Yes, that’s the secret of 
success in service.” Intellectually, the play is a setting in 
opposition of the clear, actual, apparently cynical view 
of things as they are, voiced by Nicola and presently 
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elaborated by Bluntschli, against the facile way taken by 
Sergius and Raina of making believe that the facts of life 
are romantically different. 

John Bull's Other Island, again, seeks to shatter the 
false vision of a glorified and underestimated Ireland, and 
to set up the uncompromising real. Shaw’s Caesar, too, 
whether historical or not, is perhaps more amazingly 
human than even Shakspere's — and with this tremendous 
difference: Shakspere gave Caesar humanity at the 
expense of greatness. Shaw’s Roman is indeed no longer 
a god, but still a very great man, and yet an entirely 
companionable one. In a word, real greatness has been 
substituted for romantic. 

Now, all the views and arguments I have been setting 
forth in the name of Shaw have for their aim and end 
the disimprisonment of the human spirit — are but incense 
burned on the altar of the great goddess Liberty: liberty 
of thought, of outlook, of will. Ibsen had already shown, 
in the Lady from the Sea, the paralysing effect of com- 
pulsion on the will and the exhilarating effect of freedom. 
One may indeed remember that the opposite is sometimes 
true — that some people feel secure and happy while 
under direction, and are paralysed by responsibility. 
“Liberty means responsibiUty. That is why most men 
dread it.” This to some extent indicates a fundamental 
division of mankind into leaders and led, but a good 
deal of the second kind of reaction is due simply to want 
of practice. As Shaw says, people need training in freedom 
as well as in everything else. It is not necessary to go for 
a contrast to Caesar and Stephen Undershaft; it can be 
found excellently presented in two men of closer juxta- 
position and more equal calibre — John Tarleton, of 
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Tarleton’s Underwear, and Lord Summerhays. Tarleton, 
like Morell, but with greater right, claims to be an 
advanced thinker. His brain is powerful, but untrained; 
his reading is wide, but unsystematic; he has a genuine 
appreciation of ideas when they come along, but little 
discrimination among them. Summerhays probably 
started with an equipment not unlike Tarleton’s, but he 
has been put far ahead of him by culture and experience. 
His mind and imagination are constructive. He has 
thought most things out, but keeps his mind open and 
clear. He gives no superficial assents; he pierces and 
reveals. He deals little in dogma, but much in quiet doubt 
and question: things are not so easily settled — he has no 
“wish to conclude”. 

A disciplined liberty, then, is Shaw’s demand: training 
in the expert use of our native faculty of freedom, and 
education in the knowledge which alone can make the 
exercise of freedom a safe thing. “The risks of liberty we 
must let every one take; but the risks of ignorance and 
self-helplessness are another matter.” But, training and 
knowledge being admitted as necessary adjuncts of 
freedom, Shaw would make freedom “compulsory”. 

But before freedom can be compulsory it has to be 
permitted: which brings us back to toleration — its 
necessity and its limits. 

The question of toleration is not one that can be 
settled with a clear-cut affirmation or denial. In principle 
it must command general assent, since no reasonable 
person supposes there is only one good way, only one 
possible view of truth, or that of the several ways and 
views one is so much more right than the others that all 
the others must be suppressed. (Mill indeed declares that 
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intolerance is natural to mankind, but admits it can be 
reduced to exiguous dimensions. Shaw says somewhere,* 
“Toleration, Liberty of Conscience, Freedom of Speech 
and of the Press are all dogmas . . . they are against 
all reason.” I don’t see this. It seems to me eminently 
reasonable to suppose that my neighbour has as good 
a right to his opinion as I have, though perhaps not as 
good a right to propagate it.) Yet in religion intolerance 
can be justified on the grounds that toleration can only 
arise from indifference. And in politics complete tolera- 
tion would mean anarchy. Those countries which have 
won political freedom and have not yet lost it again 
value their privileges of ‘free speech’ and ‘liberty of 
opinion’. Yet it is no more logical to demand that the 
state should permit dangerous speech and harmful 
opinion than that it should permit action of similar kind. 
This is the line adopted by all governments, from the 
new totalitarian states to the ‘land of the free’. Variation 
comes only with the nature and number of the opinions 
considered dangerous. Before the War the practice of 
civilized communities was to prosecute only such 
expression of opinion as violated the law, and to dis- 
courage by subtler methods the holding of views 
disliked by the governing classes. Today the tendency is 
to take as standard a hard and narrow conception of the 
welfare of the state, and to suppress with greater or less 
brutality all opinion that does not appear to square with 
that conception. Shaw, in his disgust with the results of 
laisser-faire, is prepared to approve of this policy, and 
.thereby seems to abandon his position as the champion 
of heresy. He takes this line, however, specifically in 
* In the Preface on Education. 
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connection with the teaching of children: we cannot, 
he says, allow any doctrine which we believe to be 
pernicious to be taught dogmatically to young persons. 
Apart from this condition, history shows that to permit 
the utterance of revolting propositions and blasphemies 
is less disastrous than the stagnation that results from 
their suppression. Certainly a generous and sensible 
interpretation must be given to the expression ‘welfare 
of the state’: it should include the welfare of mankind 
(for nations too are members one of another) and the 
upward movement of Life. 1 hope that Shaw would 
rule out the peculiarly shocking methods adopted by the 
Fascist regimes of killing free ideas before they are 
born — ^moulding the mind of a whole people by propa- 
ganda and fear, tendencious education and the suppression 
of facts, v..-' ’ 

Thus, within the widest possible framework of the 
state’s conception of good there is to be toleration of 
bold and original thought. The necessity for such tolera- 
tion is explained in the Ibsen book, the Preface on 
Education, and the prefaces to Blanco Posnet and 
Misalliance. It is good, Shaw says, for people to be 
shocked, and necessary for the evolution of society that 
they should be shocked pretty often. The need for 
freedom of evolution is the sole basis — elsewhere the 
“deeper ground” — for toleration; evolution finds its way 
by experiment. Toleration must be imposed upon the 
respectable Englishman as a mystic and painful duty; 
otherwise you have stagnation, the penalty of an inflexible 
morality. Toleration and liberty cannot be understood 
by the ordinary moral man. They mean the toleration of 
opinions that are considered damnable, and liberty to 
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do what seems wrong. They necessitate an abnegation 
of passion and prejudice, and this will only be submitted 
to by the ordinary man if wiser people convince him that 
the higher affairs of human destiny demand it. Wise 
men, though they may not sympathize with immoral 
views, see the necessity for freeing immorality from 
restrictions, for a nation cannot prosper without heretics 
and immoral teachers. “I claim the right to insult a man’s 
religion provided I do not compel him to come and 
hear me”; even if he should hear and be shocked, a mental 
or moral shock differs from most physical ones in being 
healthy and stimulating. In the same spirit he “would not 
object to a law to compel everybody to read two news- 
papers”. Indeed, there can be passion in toleration as 
well as in bigotry. “We should not,” said Nietzsche, 
“let ourselves be burnt for our opinions — ^we are not so 
certain of them as all that. But we might let ourselves be 
burnt for the right of possessing and changing our 
opinions.” 

But (Shaw warns us again) “Toleration is no golden 
rule ... it is a matter of degree: we all draw the line 
somewhere: and nothing will shift that line except 
education.” 

Before concluding this chapter with some remarks on 
the value of the heretical attitude, I should like to draw 
attention to a particularly charming heresy of Shaw’s — 
Ais glorification of youth: not simply of its energy, but of 
its wisdom. He is not the first protestant against the long 
undisputed papal authority of age: it is sixty years since 
Stevenson suggested that “5/ Jemesse savait, si Vieillesse 
*pou\air, is a very pretty sentiment, but not necessarily 
right”; but age has not yet learnt humility, and to the 
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most inspired dialectic of the son his sire’s retort still 
falls pat and final: “My boy (or, preferably, You young 
fool), when you are my age you will think as I do.” 
Shaw, who has himself escaped the old fogeyism which 
with most people, according to William James, sets in 
at about twenty-five, denounces this policy of stagnation, 
and establishes the cult of youth. It is not merely that 
his young men are concrete revolt and progress, as 
against the inherent Toryism of age; they are his standard 
of sanity, of truth, of highest wisdom. It would be a 
simple matter to demonstrate the fact that his array of 
dramatis personae may be divided into two main groups 
— a crowd of cool, steady-visioned, emancipated young 
men and maidens, balanced by an equal crowd of hot- 
headed, hidebound, half-witted old and middle-aged 
people; with two much smaller groups of young block- 
heads like Johnny Tarleton, and of wise old fellows like 
Caesar and Lord Summerhays. But a few critical examples 
will perhaps afford more convincing proof of Shaw’s 
intention. 

From the first of the two main groups just mentioned, 
there shine out four striking figures — John Tanner, 
Marchbanks, the twins in You Never can Tell, and Frank 
Gardner in Mrs Warren^ s Profession, Tanner and March- 
banks stand most completely for Shaw, as Hamlet and 
Prince Hal do perhaps for Shakspere. Of Marchbanks 
something has been said. Tanner is too well known to 
need definition; both are men of profound insight into 
^ reality, free from prejudice, masters of life; and both 
are young. Marchbanks is indeed too young: one thinks 
of his eighteen years with something of that sense of 
hindrance and irritation which is caused by seeing Juliet 
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still announced as being “fourteen” (modern editions 
should frankly recognize the fact that the Elizabethan 
and Italian age of fourteen was the equivalent at least 
of our seventeen or eighteen). Of course, Marchbanks 
has genius, and genius is often precocious. But Shaw 
might have let him get to the age when Shelley wrote 
Queen Mab — which was at twenty. Phil and Dolly 
Clandon, those_e;?5^quisite imps of naughty goodness, 
sprites of unconventioiTal common sense, are barely 
eighteen; and FranE^GardheT, who is just turned twenty, 
is as flawless as a Scott hero — he deserves study, and I 
hope to return to him later. 

In the period immediately following the War, the 
young people (such of them as were left, and more 
particularly those who had been at school during the 
War) began to put forward claims for themselves similar 
to those that Shaw had made for them. Their attitude, 
which was only made possible by the loosening of 
authority and general lowering of moral tone that 
followed the War, was based (in so far as it had any 
grounds other than sheer exuberance) on the not ill- 
founded charge that it had been the elder generation 
that had brought about the War in which so many young 
men died; and their claims to a voice in alfairs were 
widely recognized — without much apparent improvement 
in the condition of the world. But Shaw, whether on 
account of the extravagance and irresponsibility with 
which the claims of youth were made, or because he 
was entering his seventh decade, now withdrew his 
support. Among all the characters of the later plays 
(if we except Joan, whose youth is historical) only the 
clerical-burglar of Too True keeps the old tradition, and 
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though he is in his early thirties his Weltanschauung 
has but to be put beside the joyous assurance of John 
Tanner to be seen for what it is, the bitter fruit of age- 
long experience. Can we hear Tanner saying, “I stand 
midway between youth and age like a man who has lost 
his train: too late for the last and too early for the next”? 
The genuinely young people of On the Rocks and The 
Simpleton are irresponsible to the point of imbecility. 
In the other plays, wisdom lies with King Magnus, who 
is forty-five. Hector Hushabye, who is fifty. Captain 
Shotover, who may well be twice that age, and the 
Ancients, whose years run into four figures. It is not 
uncharacteristic of Shaw that, having taught youth to 
speak for itself, he now left it to do so. 

I take it that Shaw’s contempt for the usual unthinking 
“moral” way of looking at and accepting things has now 
been sufficiently demonstrated. It follows that he wishes 
to bring people to adopt a more virile, self-reliant habit 
of mind, believing that until this change comes over the 
general attitude, progress can only be apparent, super- 
ficial, and slow. He does indeed admit that “morality” — 
the unquestioning acceptance of tradition and authority — 
“is extremely valuable to society. It imposes conventional 
conduct on the great mass of persons who are incapable 
of original ethical judgment, and who would be quite 
lost if they were not in leading-strings devised by law- 
givers, philosophers, prophets, and poets for their 
guidance.” This almost looks like Nietzsche’s “hetd- 
morality”, not to be affected by the “master-morality” 
which was reserved for the aristocracy of the intellect. 
But I think there is no doubt that Shaw intends his 
teaching to be only temporarily and decreasingly esoteric. 
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As soon as may be he would wish all men to escape that 
“confusion of virtue with the mere morality that steals 
its name”, so that “the real thing is loathed because the 
imposture is loathsome”. He shows the most ordinary 
people effecting this escape, notably in Fanny's First Play, 
Margaret Knox, having “made a sort of descent into 
hell” via a police-scrap and Holloway Gaol, leads the 
way. “For good or evil,” she says, “I am set free; and 
none of the things that used to hold me can hold me 
now.” She wants to “tear down” the respectability that 
“stands between us and everything” — the respectability 
which Darling Dora says “men have to do some awfully 
mean things to keep up.” As a result of the shock, those 
exemplars of the godly, righteous, and sober life, Mr and 
Mrs Knox and Mr and Mrs Gilbey, throw off the shackles 
of respectability and pretence and appear as natural 
human beings. The exposure is indeed not a pleasant one, 
and Mrs Knox declares that her husband at least, “if he 
gives up being respectable, will go right down to the 
bottom of the hill. He has no powers inside himself to 
keep him steady; so let him cling to the powers outside 
him.” But she presently points out the educative value 
of the experience they have gone through. “Fve noticed 
it all my life: we’re ignorant. We don’t really know what’s 
right and what’s wrong. We’re all right as long as things 
go on the way they always did. We bring our children up 
just as we were brought up; and we go to church or 
chapel just as our parents did; and we say what every- 
body says; and it goes on all right until something out 
. of the way happens. . . , We find out then that with all 
our respectability and piety, we’ve no real religion and 
no way of telling right from wrong. We’ve nothing but 
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our habits; and when they are upset, where are we?” 
It is a pity that the experience has come to these old 
people too late for them really to profit by it; but one 
feels sure that Margaret and perhaps Bobby have been 
put firmly on their feet by this rough contact with reality. 

A word of comfort may be offered here to those who 
see as a result of such a liberal education as this nothing 
but red ruin and the breaking up of laws. Sinjon Hotch- 
kiss, in Getting Married^ is a man who has long ago 
flung aside all the splints and blinkers and leading-strings 
of convention. He “loathes the whole marriage morality 
of the middle classes”. He despises “all this domestic 
purity business”, and regards it as “narrow, selfish, 
wife-grabbing vulgarity”. Also he is in love with Mrs 
George. Nevertheless, as a man of honour, he knows 
that when once he has crossed the threshold of her 
husband’s house and broken bread with him, the marriage 
bond will bind him like steel. “To disbelieve in marriage 
is easy; to love a married woman is easy; but to betray 
a comrade, to be disloyal to a host, to break the covenant 
of bread and salt, is impossible.” One remembers, too, 
how Candida, though bound by no principles of wifely 
“duty” and womanly “purity”, is kept within the law 
by her love for Morell — a case where the piston seems to 
work in the opposite direction from the other. Briefly, 
no one has the courage of his convictions; or, perhaps, 
even the most emancipated person clings to some ideal — 
one that is rooted deep in his nature. In either case the 
poor tottering world of conduct stands firm! 

But after all, what need to fall back on reassurances . 
and safeguards such as these? Who that has ears to 
hear can question the positive and powerful regenerating 
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effect of Shaw’s message — his insistence upon what he 
admirably calls a “vigilant open-mindedness”? The fact 
that goodness, under the new regime, will no longer 
consist in keeping commandments, throws, as he says, 
enormous moral responsibility upon the individual, and 
this cannot fail to give strength and dignity to conduct. 
“The ethical standard is” — not lowered but — “raised by 
an increase of stringency not to be evaded by Pharisaism 
or moral cowardice.” The new outlook gives life to 
stagnation. “What is wrong with the world,” says 
Andrew Undershaft, “is that it scraps everything except 
old prejudices — religious, moral, political.” Objectively, 
the new broad-mindedness is synonymous with those 
noble words charity, generosity. It means magnanimity — 
greatness of soul. It perceives the possibility of goodness 
under apparent evil; as Dick Dudgeon the blasphemer 
and Blanco Posnet the tough stand presently revealed — 
transfigured — men; their rebellious wickedness arrogantly 
superior to the maudlin commercial sanctimoniousness 
of those who shrink from their touch. Even perhaps — 
happy thought! — it robs of its invidiousness the position 
of the “undeserving poor”, exemplified in the altogether 
charming person of Alfred Doolittle. It is for this reason 
that just as the Englishman loves a duke and Carlyle 
loves a “hero”, Shaw dearly loves a rebel. The third 
obsession is not necessarily more reasonable than the 
other two, but it is inseparably associated with the ethics 
of “immorality”. And the ethics of immorality, though 
meant to carry us through a period of transition, should, 
till the period is past and the world set free, take its place 
among, perhaps first among, accepted systems. 
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chapter II 

SOCIAL RELATIONS 
INVOLVING SEX 

S 1 

Shaw, like life, and unlike Shakspere, is a little uncertain 
on the subject of woman. Shakspere’s position is crystal 
clear; he saw, or presented, woman as a goddess. Even 
the few ‘bad’ women are goddesses gone astray — the 
notable exceptions of Goneril and Regan serving to show 
that Shakspere knew the facts here too. In life as most 
of us see it woman and her part are not quite so single 
as that, and few of us would dare to go into court and 
swear that woman is this, that or the other, either qua 
woman or vis-d-vis man. Thomas Hardy saw life as 
clearly as most, and (if I may quote my own conclusion 
about him) he “saw the ordinary woman as inferior to 
the ordinary man, but regarded what Mr Humbert 
Wolfe calls ‘the uncommon woman’ as the flower of 
human kind”. We might draw a like conclusion about 
Shaw from a consideration of his women. Orinthia may 
be taken as speaking for Shaw when she says to Magnus, 
“You are less of a fool and less of a moral coward than 
any man I have ever known. You have almost the 
makings of a first-rate woman in you.” 

The impression of woman left upon the mind by the 
Shaw plays is not, at first blush, inspiring. To reduce the 
impression to facts and figures, there are more plays in 
which woman has the less worthy part, there are more 
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great men than great women, there are more unpleasant 
women than unpleasant men. In the later plays the 
balance is held more evenly, but still has a slight male 
dip^Eve indeed dwarfs Adam and Cain in Part I of 
Back to Methuselah; and in the mystic final scene, while 
her husband and son complain and despair, she concludes 
greatly.); And Lady Chavender is perhaps the best person 
in On the Rocks, where the men, apart from Sir Arthur, 
make a poor showing. On the other hand, though 
Lysistrata is worth all the rest of the farcical cabinet of 
The Apple Cart put together ‘and then some’, she is not 
quite the King’s equal; and the women in Heartbreak 
House and Too True are inferior to the men, though Mops 
has the stuff of heroines in her. Nor is the balance in any 
way redressed by the appearance in these later plays 
of a special type of woman — powerful, dominating 
or acquisitive, sometimes violent: Epifania, Orinthia, 
Catherine, Annajanska, and — ^in milder wise — the name- 
less heroine of A Village Wooing, 

And yet, against all this faint depreciation, we have 
to set the ultimate and compelling fact that the supreme 
figures of the Shavian stage are women. Candida seems 
to me to stand regnant among the reahstic characters as 
Eve does among the shadowy figures of the world stage 
of Methuselah, And if Candida is almost compeered by 
Marchbanks, we still have to reckon with the great 
symbolic shade of Lilith. On lower levels, I think the 
pre-eminence of Lysistrata in Magnus’s cabinet is 
deliberate and significant/And I would include Shaw’s 
choice of Joan of Arc from history, only that she is 
counterbalanced by his earlier choice of Caesar^ 

These facts, together with other tendencies in Shaw, 
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lead perhaps to the conclusion that he regards woman, 
the ‘idea’, the Eternal Feminine, as creation’s highest, 
reach, but finds the exemplars of the idea annoyingly 
apt to fall short of the creative intention. Browning’s 
suggestion — “A man’s reach should exceed his grasp; or 
what’s a Heaven for?” — doubtless applies to Life too. 

I have, in reference to some of Shaw’s women, used 
the word ‘unpleasant’, which introduces the indisputable 
question of taste. Many people find Ann Whitefield 
unpleasant. She will come under discussion presently, but 
in any case she is an abstraction, and the symbol of a 
theory. (But there is a particular type or development of 
woman, the “advanced” woman, that Shaw specializes 
in; a kind of super- woman that he aims at, as evolution 
at the super-man. And the type does not always tend to 
graciousness. Hypatia Tarleton is a good example. I take 
it that Shaw approves of her. But to every one else she is 
simply repulsive. Lord Summerhays, who is sufficiently 
free from prejudice, is driven by her callous coarseness to 
exclaim, “Can no woman understand a man’s delicacy?” 
— and it is possible that Shaw cannot; at least if he does, 
he should have made his aversion from Hypatia more 
clear.* Summerhays is an old man, but there is also 
Joey Perceval, a young man, a healthy animal like herself, 
and with a mind broadened by his having had three 

* This is unjust. A dramatist cannot show his distaste for one 
of his characters except by making her distasteful to the rest of the 
puppets; which Shaw does with Hypatia. But Shaw is not only a 
dramatist; and his general habit of mind tends too much to en- ' 
courage this kind of person. I am aware also of Turgenev’s caustic 
remark: “The reader is easily thrown into perplexity when the 
author does not show clear sympathy or antipathy with regard to 
his own child.” 
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fathers; even he is shocked by Hypatia’s behaviour. 
Hypatia is extreme almost to caricature, but she has 
behind her a significant number of women, all in different 
degrees and ways both advanced and unpleasant — 
Margaret Knox, Gloria Clandon, the younger Bridgnorth 
women-folk, Mrs Warren, Blanche Sartorius, Susannah 
Conolly. One remembers Nora Helmer, who carries con- 
viction because she is, first and foremost, a charming 
woman, retaining all her charm even when she forcibly 
emancipates herself. Shaw’s women are already emanci- 
pated, but have not always remained charming women. 
I hasten to note the important exceptions, but smaller 
company, of Candida, Barbara Undershaft, and Grace 
Tranfield. 

At the other end of the scale we have Julia Craven, 
who, in spite of her membership of the Ibsen Club, is no 
more “advanced” than an amoeba; and she is, if possible, 
even more disgusting than Hypatia. Her slavish and 
slobbery fawning upon the man who is tired of her is a 
more revolting spectacle than Hypatia’s cynical hunting 
of her unwilling prey. We must, however, allow for the 
fact that The Philanderer is in some degree written to pour 
ridicule upon the cult of the “womanly woman” that 
has been opposed to the Suffrage movement. Charteris 
explains: “You know what breaks up most clubs for 
men and women. There’s a quarrel — a scandal — cherchez 
la femme — always a woman at the bottom of it. Well, we 
knew this when we founded the club; but we noticed 
that the woman at the bottom of it was always a womanly 
woman. The unwomanly women who work for their 
living and know how to take care of themselves never 
give any trouble.” Accordingly Julia, to her father’s 
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dismay, claims to be an unwomanly woman, and is guaran- 
teed as such by Charteris, who to his cost knows better. 

The satire is effective. And it reminds us of the startling 
change in the orthodoxy of the matter that has come 
about during the last fifty years. The second of the 
Sesame and Lilies lectures is a glorification of the womanly 
woman. Woman is (doubtfully) man’s equal, but she is 
different. She is to guide man and to inspire; and that she 
may be able to do these things, she must be “protected 
from all danger and temptation”. She must be “wise, 
not for self-development, but for self-renunciation”; 
wise for “modesty of service” of man. She is to be given 
just that education that shall “enable her to understand, 
and even to aid, the work of men”. She ought to know 
languages and sciences “only so far as may enable her to 
sympathize in her husband’s pleasures and in those of his 
(not her!) best frends”. And she must on no account 
touch theology. Now, this was an advanced position for 
the dear dead Victorian days. But note how the world 
moves. Ruskin’s stage of progress has now become the 
lagging orthodox outlook, and is ridiculed by the new 
apostles, Ibsen and Shaw. 

However, having thus shown the new woman and the 
old, run to rankness, equally objectionable, Shaw is 
aware that the nice blend gives complete satisfaction. 
Witness Lady Cicely Waynflete. Her views are broad, 
but one only knows this by subtle indications; super- 
ficially it appears that she has no views at all on anything 
whatsoever; she masks her powerful and free mentality 
under a guise of cheerful nonsense and frivolity — she 
claims nothing more than to be a charming chatterbox, 
empty of opinion, void of purpose. Yet she is no ineffectual 
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angel; she is the most effective of all Shaw’s women — 
Major Barbara loafs beside her; moreover, her force — 
so imperceptible, so irresistible — is always exerted for 
modern, progressive, Shavian ends; and still her charm 
remains, and is enduring. She gets things done, simply, 
it would appear, by being delightful. It is the Butler test 
for goodness. I believe, too, that it was recommended as 
infallible by Hubert Bland. One assents gladly to the 
thesis; one feels it cannot but be true. . . . Trying it out 
on one’s friends presents difficulties, because of the 
difficulty of assessing virtue. Gladstone told Margot 
Asquith, “I find it far easier to judge of brains than of 
character.” But up to a point I think the rule holds. 
The only man of thoroughly detestable character among 
my acquaintance has also a most objectionable per- 
sonality. And certainly the best woman I know is the 
most delightful woman I ever met. 

There is just one other “womanly woman” — ^in so far 
as “womanly” means emotional, romantic, irrational, 
unidea’d — ^who calls for reference for special reasons. 
Judith Anderson is one of Shaw’s unkind female por- 
traits. She is almost ignoble compared with the two 
men, her husband and Dick Dudgeon; but the point 
of note is that she is deeply loved by her husband — 
satisfying to his generous spirit; and she succeeds in 
making his home a place of loveliness. Here we have 
the oft-told tale of the magic sympathy and under- 
standing of love. Moreover, a good deal of her weak- 
ness — the romantic folly of her relations with Dick 
Dudgeon — ^would have been hidden from us, would 
never have needed to come into her life at all, if only 
the minister had spared five seconds of his splendid 
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haste to give her an inkling of the purpose behind his 
flight. Incidentally, this is one of the most frequently 
urged lessons of literature and life — the tragic conse- 
quences, easily avoidable, of simple misunderstanding. 

But let us leave these treasonable shadows and half- 
lights, and turn to things more positive. The leitmotif 
of all Shaw’s work on the theme of woman is her maternal 
aspect. Whether this is a solitary example in Shaw of 
simple acceptance of the conventional view (in this case 
perhaps a convention that imposes even upon Nature 
herself); whether it is a piece of original and unprejudiced 
insight; or whether it is a deliberate adoption due to 
Shaw’s obsession by the birth statistics, is not clear. 
But this dominating note recurs insistently in the earlier 
plays. The two most important of Shaw’s women are 
Candida and Ann Whitefield: the latter is his typical 
woman — “Every woman is not Ann,” he says, “but 
Ann is Everywoman”; Candida is his ideal woman (if 
the word “ideal” may be permitted here in its more 
normal sense). In discussing Ann in the Preface, he says, 
in effect, “Man’s genius is for art in its various forms, 
woman’s for maternity.” When Candida is introduced to 
us, she is described as looking at Marchbanks and Morell 
“with an amused maternal indulgence which is her 
characteristic expression”; she is “likely, one guesses, to 
become matronly later on”. With the Virgin of the 
Assumption, that hangs over the hearth, we are told that 
not only her husband but she herself would never per- 
ceive any spiritual resemblance in Candida. Yet it is 
Marchbanks who has placed the picture there, and it is 
suggested that he at least fancies this resemblance. 
And Marchbanks’ dreams have a way of transcending 
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truth. (To his impassioned cry, “Your feet should be 
beautiful upon the mountains,” her reply is apt, but 
inadequate: “My feet would not be beautiful upon the 
Hackney Road without boots.”) But Marchbanks himself 
is so impressed by this “maternal” quality of Candida 
that his idea of a suitable mate for her is some one she 
can protect. He is not quite consistent, for he has pre- 
viously suggested an archangel as a worthy lover for her. 
But Candida gives some support to the other conception. 
When Marchbanks warns Morell, “She means that she 
belongs to herself,” she turns on him with, “I mean 
that and a good deal more. Master Eugene” — they think 
they are deciding her destiny, but it is she who is going 
to decide theirs; these two men, a man of character and 
a man of intellect, are children before this woman, and 
can but do the bidding of her wise maternal hands. 
But it is to be observed that once the spell of hope is 
gone, Marchbanks rises easily from tutelage to equality, 
perhaps to mastery. At the beginning of the scene he has 
told Morell; “It is she who wants somebody to protect. 
. . . Some grown-up man who has become as a little 
child again. ... I am the man, Morell.” Now, when 
she smilingly asks, “Am I your mother and sisters to you, 
Eugene?” he exclaims, with a fierce gesture of disgust, 
“Ah, never.” And one feels a sense of satisfaction: a man 
such as this should not be any woman’s babe, any more 
than it was fitting for Nora Helmer to be a man’s doll. 

Nevertheless, Lady Cicely Waynflete says confidently, 
“All men are children in the nursery”; though Andrew 
Undershaft has to remind his wife (her son having turned 
upon her), “You see, dear, it is only the big men who 
can be treated as children.” 
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I shall conclude these notes on the fundamental charac- 
teristics of Shaw’s women by pointing out that he insists 
upon the “vitality” we shall find involved in his figurings 
of the love phenomenon, and may just remind ourselves 
here of the fact that the Polish acrobatic lady, Miss Lena 
Szczepanowska, a type of the healthy active woman, with 
vitality enough for six, is sickened by the eternal love- 
making of the household into which she has descended 
from the clouds. A solitary example, I think, of a woman 
at the other end of the scale from these “vital” women 
is Nora Reilly. She is described as slender, slight, almost 
weak; there is nothing of coarseness or hardness, and no 
sign of appetite, but much delicacy of apprehension. 
These qualities are evidently regarded as negative, for 
they are attributed to her having lived largely on tea and 
bread and butter. To Broadbent she appears ethereal; 
to Doyle she is merely helpless, useless, almost sexless. 
Doyle declares that the difference between the underfed 
and the overfed woman is almost equivalent to one of 
type. It is not without some reference to Nora Reilly 
that Father Keegan, one of Shaw’s wisest men, says, 
“The more a man knows and the farther he travels, the 
more likely he is to marry a country girl afterwards.” 

§2 

As might have been expected, love in Shaw is, at 
least theoretically, devoid of romance. It is neither 
mysterious nor divine, though that which lies behind it 
may be both. Above all, it affords no basis for a worship 
of woman by man. Hector Malone says, “We think in 
America that a woman’s mor’l number is higher than a 
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man’s, and that the purer nature of a woman lifts a man 
right out of himself and makes him better than he was”; 
a sentiment which Ricky-Ticky-Tavy supports with 
conviction. But Tanner, speaking for Shaw, comments, 
“No wonder American women prefer to live in Europe! 
It’s more comfortable than standing all their lives on an 
altar to be worshipped.” The effort thus to banish 
romance from love is a desperate undertaking. The 
products of imagination are at least as real as matter, 
illusion is as great a force as logic. Don Juan is eloquent 
on the compelling power of an idea, and does not insist 
that the idea must correspond with truth. He admits, too, 
out of the depths of his experience, that it is woman’s 
instinctive cunning to allow man to glorify her, to mistake 
his own visions, thoughts, and feelings for hers. In this 
case, at all events, Shaw’s endeavour to explode the 
“ideal” is not likely to succeed; and the world will be 
the richer for his failure. 

And yet one cannot feel quite sure about the failure. 
Certainly anything in the nature of a romantic ideal will 
find considerable difficulty in co-existing with that theory 
of the spider-female which Shaw urges so insistently and 
so cogently. The theory and its psychological basis are 
given in the preface to Man and Superman, “That the 
men, to protect themselves against a too aggressive 
prosecution of the women’s business, have set up a 
feeble romantic convention that the initiative in sex 
business must always come from the man is true; but the 
pretence is so shallow that even in the theatre, that last 
sanctuary of unreality, it imposes only upon the inex- 
perienced. . . . The whole world is strewn with snares, 
traps, gins, and pitfalls for the capture of men by women. 
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, . . Woman must marry because the race must perish 
without her travail: if the risk of death and the certainty 
of pain, danger, and unutterable discomforts cannot 
deter her, slavery and swaddled ankles will not. And yet 
we assume that the force that carries women through all 
these perils and hardships, stops abashed before the 
primnesses of our behaviour for young ladies. It is 
assumed that the woman must wait motionless, until she 
is moved. Nay, she often does wait motionless. That is 
how the spider waits for the fly. But the spider spins her 
web. And if the fly, like my hero, shows a strength that 
promises to extricate him, how swiftly does she abandon 
her pretence of passiveness, and openly fling coil after 
coil about him until he is secured for ever!” 

Examples of the thing actually at work in the plays 
are numerous, but, of course, Ann Whitefield is the most 
complete embodiment of the theory — she is perhaps 
simply and solely that. Of several possible interpretations 
that may be thrust upon the title of the play, one is 
connected with Ann, who, as the huntress-Everywoman, 
is herself the Superman. The title means, “Man and — 
Woman.” Or if Tanner is the Superman, Ann is then 
the super-Super. Part of Tanner’s super-iority is his 
intense dislike of marriage, but this is conquered by one 
greater than he. 

The spider-fly relation is present throughout the play, 
but is consummated in the final scene, the force and 
originality of which sometimes give rise to the mistaken 
idea that it is a mere caricature, if not a falsification, of 
reality. As a matter of fact, the behaviour neither of 
Tanner nor of Ann is so remarkable as appears at first 
sight. For Ann and her open wooing — which, unlike that 
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of Hypatia Tarleton, is a gracious and beautiful thing — it 
must be remembered that she and Tanner are old friends, 
and have been lovers unrealized since childhood. More- 
over, she is a “genius in vitality”, so that the question of 
whether her behaviour is usual does not arise. It is 
Tanner’s part that is more frankly bizarre, and that 
presents more vividly the victim-idea. And Tanner’s 
attitude again is reluctant only in a (rather violently) 
playful way, so that it does not become offensive either 
to Ann or to the spectators, and is well within the bounds 
of probability. The scene, indeed, has on the whole that 
quality of dramatic inevitability which carries its own 
conviction. But there is one crucial passage that occurs 
after the crisis is past, and that requires note. Ann, 
exhausted by the emotional strain, has collapsed, but as 
the others come up, she manages to make sure of things 
by gasping out, “I have promised to marry Jack.” To 
Tavy, congratulatory. Tanner whispers, “I never asked 
her. It is a trap for me.” Now, this, coming hot on the 
surrender and the mutual rapture, would seem to mark 
the Superman (assuming Tanner to be the Superman) as 
not only unchivalrous, but purely unemotional and 
passionless except in the momentary physical sense. 
It would establish this fact finally — ^if Shaw were Shak- 
spere. But Shaw’s character cannot, like Shakspere’s, be 
sworn by for consistency. The remark may not belong 
properly to Tanner: in this case Tanner may not be 
speaking for himself, but Shaw through him; the remark 
may be put into his mouth to make sure that the “victim” 
idea is not forgotten. 

Here, perhaps, one may take the opportunity of 
setting at rest a doubt that must have arisen long ago in 
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the mind of the reader of this book. I am obviously to 
some extent basing my examination of Shaw’s philosophy 
upon the utterances of the characters in his plays. To 
what extent are these dramatic utterances reliable as 
criteria for his own beliefs? It is well known that you 
can prove nothing — or rather that you can prove any- 
thing you like — with regard to Shakspere’s opinions 
from the speeches of his dramatis personae. But the 
fact, noted above, that Shaw is not Shakspere, resolves 
the doubt. Admirable playwright as he is, Shaw is that 
antithesis of a dramatist — an egoist; and the complaint 
that every one of his characters is but G.B.S. in a new 
disguise becomes for my purpose a cause for satisfaction 
and confidence. Shaw himself, in the preface to Man and 
Superman, accepts “the fullest responsibility for Don 
Juan’s opinions and for those of all (his) characters, 
pleasant and unpleasant”. And to give us further 
assurance, he takes care to repeat most of these opinions 
in his own person in the prefaces. 

In any case, the remark of Tanner’s which gave rise 
to this digression, whether it be proper to Tanner or not, 
strongly emphasizes Shaw’s intention of presenting him 
as a victim of the wiles of Ann. And this merciless hunting- 
theme recurs again and again in Shaw. With Hypatia 
Tarleton we have the swift pounce of the tiger instead 
of the quieter method employed by Ann, of tracking down 
and wearing out the prey. Probably owing to the difference 
in the nature of the two women, Hypatia’s hunting is not 
pleasant to watch, which Ann’s distinctly was. Hypatia 
is again of the “vital” type so much favoured by Shaw, 
and has perhaps inherited her physical exuberance from 
her father. The first scene between her and Joey Perceval 
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is particularly instructive, because Perceval not only 
objects, like Tanner, to being hunted, but gives more 
reasoned expression to his dislike. Hypatia, excited and 
with glowing eyes, has chased him into the pavilion, 
where he turns at bay, with, “Confound it, what sort of 
girl are you?” She slips her hand into his; “Come, 
handsome young man, and play with the respectable 
shopkeeper’s daughter.” But he is “the son of three 
fathers” and “mistrusts these wild impulses”. He tells 
her he has “argued all through this thing” and has found 
freedom in “being able to count on how other people 
will behave”. “If every woman who likes me is to behave 
like Potiphar’s wife, I shall be a slave. How would you 
like it if every labourer you met in the road were to make 
love to you?” Of course, he presently succumbs, and 
tells us in a rather beautiful passage how the hunting- 
woman’s spell was aided by the enchantments of Nature, 
her accomplice. “These woods of yours are full of magic. 
There was a confounded fern-owl. Did you ever hear the 
churr of a fern-owl? Did you ever hear it create a sudden 
silence by ceasing? Did you ever hear it call its mate by 
striking its wings together twice and whistling that single 
note that no nightingale can imitate? That is what 
happened in the woods when I was running away. So 
I turned; and the pursuer became the pursued.” 

It is interesting to observe that Hypatia, the most 
ruthless but at the same time the most conscious, the 
least elemental of these spider-females, puts in a footnote 
which, if allowed greater weight than an arriere-pensee 
to the whole conception, would appear contradictory: 
“Who would risk marrying a man for love? I shouldn’t. 
One of (three girls at school) refused a man she was in 
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love with, and married another who was in love with 
her; and it turned out very well.” Surely the whole 
point of this doctrine is that when a woman “loves” 
a man she never lets him rest till she has married 
him. 

There is no need to multiply instances. Blanche Sar- 
torius is perhaps a trifle obvious. “Oh, I say! Come!” 
exclaims Trench. “It was you who spoke to me. Of course, 
I was only too glad of the chance; but on my word I 
should never have moved an eyelid if you hadn’t given 
me a lead.” She brings him by sure degrees to the point; 
finding him vague, she reminds him anxiously that he 
hasn’t said anything definite; and at last asks bluntly, 
“When shall we be married?” Later we see the subjective 
side of the process, and it is not lovely: “For a moment 
they stand face to face, quite close to one another, she 
provocative, taunting, half-defying, half-inviting him to 
advance, in a flush of undisguised animal excitement. 
It suddenly flashes on him that all this ferocity is erotic — 
that she is making love to him.” As a mere matter of 
aesthetics, it would seem desirable that active love-making 
should be left to the man ! On the other hand, one feels 
sure it was dainty enough as practised by Grace Tran- 
field, modern woman though she be. “At no time,” says 
Charteris, “have I taken the initiative and persecuted 
women with my advances as women have persecuted me. 
Never, except, of course, in your case.” “Oh, you need 
not make any exception,” Grace cheerfully admits. 
“I had a good deal of trouble to induce you to come and 
see us. You were very coy.” But Julia Craven, again, in 
the same play makes, as we have seen, a disgusting 
exhibition of herself; so much so that she is unbelievable, 
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though the unreality only consists in the fact that she is 
demonstrative, effusive, uncontrolled: one can suppose 
that many women share her feelings without her shame- 
lessness and her ignorance of tactics. We might go on to 
Gloria Clandon, and others. 

It is exceedingly interesting to notice that although 
the women of the later plays — ^Epifania, the telephone- 
girl who has no name but Z, Mops the patient, the girls 
in The Simpleton^ and the baby fresh from the egg in 
Back to Methuselah — proceed according to formula and 
go straight for their man, the method no longer lacks 
verisimilitude. We now see the behaviour of Shaw’s 
women as an exact transcription of what goes on all 
round us. Life has caught up with Shaw! The modern 
girl, conventions and repressions lifted, does now take 
the initiative in sex as Shaw always said she did. But the 
underlying motive is as obscure as ever: it is at all events 
not obviously a blind fury of creation, if size of family 
may be taken as evidence. And even as a means to 
marriage, the new aggressiveness seems less successful 
than the subtler method of apparent passivity. 

In those distant pre-War days which it is dififtcult not 
to see as more nearly normal than the present, I for one 
failed to find much evidence for the huntress-woman in 
real life. This did not prevent the principle underlying 
the conception from being profoundly interesting, and 
even mystically true. It is the most readily observable 
aspect of Shaw’s Life Force — the human aspect of the 
vast cosmic urge that is presently to come up for 
discussion. 

The Life Force, in the limited sense, is expounded ably 
enough by Don Juan for the benefit of the Devil in the 
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Hell scene of Man and Superman. It is the breeding 
instinct of human kind— the stage of the evolutionary 
process upon which its present forward movement 
depends; and woman is its agent. “Sexually, Woman is 
Nature’s contrivance for perpetuating its highest achieve- 
ment, Man is woman’s contrivance for fulfilling Nature’s 
behest in the most economical way.” Woman invented 
Man with the sole end of her own impregnation. Man 
has indeed developed on his own lines, and created 
civilization without consulting her. Civilization is man’s 
attempt to make himself something more than a mere 
instrument of woman’s purpose. But his essential function 
remains unaltered, and is, for woman, primary. Woman 
allows man to glorify her with his own romantic imagin- 
ings, but when he declares love she makes him her own, 
and is bent wholly on securing her prey, which is not 
what man expects. Dona Ana comments that this is the 
fault of man’s expectations; women are not incarnations 
of music and painting and poetry — they are flesh and 
blood, as men. Juan admits that the surprise of the 
discovery did not prevent the surrender. Indeed, the 
surrender to woman interpreted for him all other know- 
ledge. Nor did it fail to illuminate the immediate situation : 
he saw woman with all her blemishes; he knew his 
visions were not; his judgment cried halt. “But Life 
seized me and threw me into her arms.” The Life Force 
is irresistible. 

Now, as a theory of sex this is brilliant and com- 
pelling. But, as before, if it is to claim more than admira- 
tion it must pass the test of an application to the facts 
of actual everyday existence. Reduced to the terms of 
this everyday existence, it means again that the desire to 
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become mothers is in women intense, continuous, and 
practically universal; and that the fundamental, almost 
exclusive need of a woman is to excite sex-impulses in a 
man. But it is questionable whether this view will bear 
examination any better than the kindred one of the 
spider-female. It is, of course, the basis of Shaw’s 
presentation of woman as predominantly maternal; and, 
like that, it arises from the fact that Shaw, hke Wells 
and other sociologists, looks at life through the figures 
of the falling birth-rate. He desires women to want 
children — therefore he believes that they do. 

They do, of course. But his statement of the case is 
much exaggerated. Women want strongly to get married. 
But it is by no means for the simple motive suggested by 
Shaw. With an earlier woman — perhaps not a century 
dead yet — the sex-and-children motive may have sufficed 
(though at least some of the large families represented 
the needs of the father rather than that of the mother!); 
the modern woman certainly has far more complex 
motives. To mention but one, the desire for companion- 
ship — free, rich, and equal — ^is very powerful. When 
Tanner says, “They weep when we die, but the tears 
are not for us, but for a father wasted, a son’s breeding 
thrown away”, he is talking scandalous nonsense in 
which the particle of mystic truth is not worth hunting 
for. The hunger for children is real enough, but it is far 
less continuous than Shaw supposes. Besides, it is a 
joint feeling, divided almost equally between the sexes. 
The “Life Force” uses both man and woman — not simply 
woman, and she man. Even so, its pre-eminence among 
the relations is over-stated. If the hunger for children is 
so imperious, how does it come about that, on Shaw’s 
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own showing, it is so frequently overcome by a desire for 
comfort and freedom? Certainly in the present age it 
has become a meagre, manageable, and easily satisfied 
passion. 

Shaw more than once draws deductions from the 
manners and customs of the bee-folk, wherein the queen, 
after the union has been consummated, kills the male 
(as he rather inaccurately puts it). But the analogy of the 
bee, and of other non-human creatures, though rich in 
instruction, is not final, for man is only half an animal. 
“By Heaven, Tavy,” says Tanner, “if women could do 
without our work, and we ate their children’s bread 
instead of making it, they would kill us.” But you may 
reverse the terms of this proposition, and it becomes 
equally true of men. I believe it more frequently occurs 
that the man forgets the woman in his love for the child 
than that the woman forgets the man. “Ann,” exclaims 
Octavius, “would you marry an unwilling man?” — to 
which Ann replies, “There’s no such thing as a willing 
man when you really go for him.” But this only means 
that one is always more anxious than the other — that one 
is the wooer, and not always the man. And when Tavy 
doubts that “any nice woman would deliberately practise 
on men’s instincts”, Ann throws up her hands and says, 
“Oh Tavy, Tavy, Ricky-Ticky-Tavy, heaven help the 
woman who marries you!” And one may grant Tavy 
his greenness without assenting to Ann’s implication of 
the end in view. Candida practised on Marchbanks’ 
instincts, and Lady Cicely Waynflete on everybody’s; 
and the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table said he knew 
why the lady in black bombazine, who never stooped to 
flatter a man in her life, had remained unmarried. But 
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it is a super-heated imagination that sees sexual appetite 
always behind the exercise of feminine charm. “What 
other work in life has a woman but to get a husband?” 
asks Tanner; and though his rhetorical question is, like 
other Shavian paradoxes, an expression of truth, there 
is a great deal besides pure sex behind the getting of 
a husband. 

It does seem to me that the very power of Shaw’s 
metaphysical vision of the action of the Life Force has 
led to some excess of emphasis, some over-simplification, 
in his interpretation of the causes that bring men and 
women together. 

He shows elsewhere that he knows perfectly well that 
love is not founded so entirely upon the generative 
instinct — that if this is the root there is also a flower: 
which may be, from some points of view, as excellent as 
the root; which may be one of the ends for which the 
root exists; without which the plant is certainly incom- 
plete. In his account of Ibsen’s Rosmersholm Shaw 
demonstrates, with evident approval, the evolution in 
the play of passion or appetite into a higher love. Grace 
Tranfield, in The Philanderer, owes her charm by no 
means altogether to the contrast she presents to Julia 
Craven, and Charter is somehow contrives to be a very 
likeable person: their end, so far as the play shows it, 
is noteworthy. She avows that she loves him, and we are 
able to believe that he loves her better than the other 
women. But they decide to remain good friends; she 
tells Julia that she can do without Charteris’s love, but 
not without his respect. Or consider the last words of 
that remarkable woman, Mrs George. She is a plebeian 
Sappho; her face is described as wasted with fires — a 
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battlefield of passion. But at the end of the play she 
says to Hotchkiss: “Like most men, you think you know 
evexything a woman wants, don’t you? But the thing one 
wants most has nothing to do with marriage at all. 
Perhaps Anthony here has a glimpse of it. Eh, Anthony?” 
Father Anthony suggests, “Christian fellowship?” and 
Mrs George assentingly replies, “You call it that, do 
you?” The thought comes like a sudden break of lyric 
amid the utilitarian animalism of Shaw’s usual view of 
the relation between man and woman. That it is allowed , 
to come from Mrs George gives it tenfold importance, y 

Perhaps we might include among these — shall we call 
them? — ^more civilized relations the loves of Marchbanks 
and Candida. She is prepared to flirt with him up to a 
point — a point that permits them to sit in the firelight 
with his head on her knees — but she keeps closed the 
gate of Heaven, which is the gate of Hell; and March- 
banks is content with poetic love — to have made a line 
of passionate verse out of her name five times repeated 
is Heaven enough for him. Here, too, may be mentioned 
Marian’s discovery that her “grand passion” for Douglas 
is a poor thing beside companionship with Conolly — ^had 
she been capable of that companionship. And I trust 
it may not be thought too inappropriate if I take this 
opportunity of alluding to the strange case of Frank 
Gardner and Vivie Warren. 

It is to be observed that the primary thesis of Mrs 
WarrerCs Profession, like that of Widowers^ Houses, is 
less interesting than its secondary motifs, because it is 
non-controversial. It is even possible that Shaw wrote the 
play less to throw light upon the “profession” than to 
provide a starting-point for the Frank and Vivie situation. 
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Regarded from a distance, the play appears as a setting 
for the three scene:; between Frank and Vivie: the babes 
in the wood, in the middle of Act III; the disclosure of 
the relationship, at the end of Act III; and Vivie’s 
renunciation in Act IV — ^with the scenes between Vivie 
and Mrs Warren as lower lights. As a reason for 
Vivie’s repudiation of her mother’s money, any other 
disgraceful way of getting rich would have served; but 
the fact that Mrs Warren is a leader in this special 
business makes possible also the most interesting psycho- 
logical problem of the play — ^the brother-and-sister-lover 
relationship. The situation is handled with such skill 
and sympathy by Shaw — ^mainly through the exquisite 
creation of Frank Gardner, who is among the most 
wonderful of Shaw’s young men — that it not only 
escapes all taint of unpleasantness, but actually becomes 
one of those gracious loves that are uncharacteristic of 
Shaw. Frank is not affected by the conventional idea of 
a necessary repulsion — he feels nothing of the sort, and 
does not trouble about what he ought to feel. His 
attempt to throw doubt on the facts of their relationship, 
as stated by Crofts, is undertaken merely for Vivie’s sake. 
She, too, declares she is unaffected by the revelation, 
though her denial is inconsistent with the despair and 
disgust she evinces when it is made, in contrast to 
Frank’s magnificent acceptance, which is, however, I 
suppose, only a romantic gesture in face of Vivie’s 
realistic grasp of the situation. The idyll flickers out 
abruptly, but its three brief scenes leave much that is 
beautiful upon the memory. 

That Shaw is in understanding contact with love at 
another point, and one that he generally ignores, is 
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evident from Mazzini Dunn's reply to Hesione, in 
Heartbreak House, when she has mischievously sug- 
gested that she could carry him off his feet if she tried. 
“Oh, I should be quite safe,” he replies. “You see, I have 
been in love really: the sort of love that only happens 
once. That’s why Ellie is such a lovely girl.” Oddly 
enough. Hector says much the same about himself 
earlier in the play. 

An effort to make love rational would be foredoomed 
to failure, but there is no reason why the normal process 
of evolution should not eradicate its more exaggerated 
elements of irrationality, of which the chief is jealousy. 
Whether love be founded in the Life Force or in a gallant 
comradeship, it would seem, theoretically, that jealousy 
should not bulk large. In the former case the relation is, 
as Shaw somewhere says, almost impersonal, cosmic; 
in the latter it is in the nature of things that reason should 
prevail. Jealousy plays little part in Shaw’s world; there 
are few cases of jealousy, on one side or the other, and 
where it does appear it is a puny humour, most un- 
Shaksperean. On the other hand, Shaw is at pains to 
demonstrate that a positive ignorance of the feeling 
stands high on his list of virtues. How he Lied to her 
Husband, that potted burlesque of Candida (which 
play easily survives the ordeal), is in addition a humorous 
presentation of the fact that many men, perhaps most 
men, like their wives to be admired — on the weU- 
understood condition that the wife does not reciprocate 
the admiration in any active form. It is the neglect to 
note the difference made by this condition that con- 
stitutes “Othello’s false point of honour”, to which 
Shaw refers in the preface to the play; indeed, husbands 
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and lovers in Shakspere cannot conceive of the condition 
holding — they assume infidelity in their wives and 
mistresses as an integral part of the female constitution. 
Conolly, as usual, puts Shaw’s point of view with much 
exactness. Mrs Leith-Fairfax had asked whether his 
attitude towards Marian’s flirtation with Douglas was 
due to indifference or to supreme confidence. He replies: 
“Neither of these conjugal claptraps. I merely desire 
that Marian should enjoy herself as much as possible, 
and the more a woman is admired the happier she is.” 
Afterwards, when his magnanimity has led to, or has 
not prevented, disaster, he explains to Marian: “It was 
nothing to me that he loved you: the point was, did you 
love him? If not, then all was well: if so, our marriage 
was already at an end.” The position is sanity itself, but 
it is an attempt to rationalize the irrational, and to 
Marian it means less than nothing — she would have 
preferred unreasonable violence. “If you had feeUng 
enough,” exclaims Nelly McQuinch, “to have kicked 
him out of the house, and then beaten her black and 
blue for encouraging him, you would have been more 
of a man than you are: she would have loved you more.” 
If that is a general proposition regarding woman, one 
can only ask how such a creature is to be fitted into a 
logical scheme of things! 

From Shaw’s view of woman and from his conception 
of the love phenomenon, there results a definite mastery 
on the part of man. This is probably a just measurement 
of the relation. When a man is in love the woman may 
or may not be his “mistress”, but, the erotic element 
absent, man is normally woman’s master; and, since 
with Shaw it is the woman who desires, the subordination 
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is emphasized. The relation is usually taken for granted 
(obvious exceptions are Candida and Lady Cicely, and 
perhaps Prola in The Simpleton), but is sometimes 
brought forward as a patent motive when the woman’s 
love is unreturned. Hence arises the Higgins-Eliza 
situation. Pygmalion has breathed life into his marvellous 
creation, but it is in Galatea’s heart that the trouble 
stirs; the artist is in love with his artistry alone. Eliza, 
with all her independence and splendid personality, 
quails in spirit before the grim dominance of Higgins. 
More instructive is the case of Charteris and Julia 
Craven. She is love’s slave, and his. He is a stranger to 
love. His philanderings are superficial, and when his 
feeling is most permanent — ^for Grace Tranfield — he 
recognizes it as “liking” : in which matter his insight is 
true, for love is born of admiration. Apart from the 
relative strength and helplessness, the question of the 
morality of his conduct arises. His superficial philander- 
ing has invoked a deeper response in Julia — and perhaps 
in others — a response deeper than he had intended, 
and one that brings tragedy in its train. The moral would 
seem to be, “Don’t philander.” Yet why not? Man is 
free. Is it that to philander is to exercise one’s own 
liberty at the expense of the liberty of others? But, again, 
one ought to be able to assume equal self-control on the 
other side. However, Shaw gives us a lurid picture of 
the risks run, the dangers incurred, and the harm done 
by this man in exercising his undoubted right of free 
action; and the moral is, perhaps, “Philander with caret” 
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Shaw’s conception of love being what it is, his view 
of marriage as first and foremost — almost to the exclu- 
sion of all other grounds — a means of population, 
follows naturally. He desires to have emphasized and 
fortified those parts of the marriage service, dealing with 
the begetting of children, which are sometimes omitted 
or slurred, and other passages stating the other relations 
of husband and wife cut right out. The Life Force, says 
Don Juan, respects marriage only because marriage is 
a contrivance of its own to secure the greatest number of 
children and the closest care of them. None the less, 
it appears that the Life Force, in selecting this method 
of achieving its ends, has suffered from that blindness 
which it is Shaw’s aim to cure. It failed to foresee coming 
developments in its human agents, by reason of which 
its purpose is not now being fulfilled. Shaw refers, in the 
preface to Getting Married, to “the plain fact that 
marriage is now beginning to depopulate the country 
with alarming rapidity”. Don Juan had, immediately 
after the description of marriage as a contrivance of the 
Life Force, called it the most licentious of human 
institutions, and Shaw now declares that it is the licen- 
tiousness of marriage that, far from recruiting the race, 
is destroying it. Married people, he says, regard marriage 
as justifying a life of perpetual, intense, unhealthy, 
unnatural sex-pleasure, and the result is — the average 
man, whom Shaw describes in scathing terms. The 
vitality and mentality of the race are being steadily 
sapped by the practice of marriage “as we have it to-day 
in England”. Since Shaw wrote, the spread of contra- 
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ceptive methods has hastened the ‘depopulation’ process, 
to the terror of the sociologists. Their emotion seems 
inadequately grounded : it is characteristic of low natural 
types — trees and fishes — to put a wasteful reliance on 
prolific generation: the Life Force might be quite 
satisfied if man took steps to breed fewer but finer. 

Shaw has told us how marriages come about: a 
woman wants children; she sees a man whom she would 
like to give her children; she sets her cap at him, and( 
presently marries him. It does not appear that this 
process is successful in effecting more than its limited 
purpose; it does not provide — it is obviously improbable 
that it should provide — any basis for a long-enduring 
happy companionship. Of all the many marriages that 
Shaw shows us, only one seems to be really successful — 
that of Bishop and Mrs Bridgnorth in Getting Married, 
That of minister Anderson and his wife Judith in Blanco 
Posnet would have been untroubled but for an accident, 
and the later plays add one positive example in the 
Chavenders, a doubtful one in King Magnus and his 
Jemima, and one more doubtful still in the Elder of 
Too True, who, his wife being dead, exclaims, “I do not 
know how to live without her: we were unhappy together 
for forty years.” This scarcity of conjugal bliss is quite 
deliberately depicted. I do not know that he means us 
to suppose that he sees this scarcity in the marriages of 
real life, but it is part of his policy to insist that no 
marriage is likely to be permanently happy, and that 
therefore we are mad to act as if every marriage were 
bound to be so. It is, he says, both inhuman and impos- 
sible for people to swear always to remain in the exalted 
state in which they are at the moment of marriage. 
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Marriage, in so far as it is an inextricable knot, is an 
utterly irrational one. The early novel whose title is 
Shaw’s symbol for marriage, contains four cleverly 
differentiated examples of this unholy alliance. The 
principal one, that of Conolly and Marian, seemed 
likely to be successful enough. It was not, as Shaw says 
all marriages are or should be, founded on sex-passion 
on the part of the woman. Conolly and Marian chose 
each other on grounds of strong mutual liking, admira- 
tion, and attraction. Yet in a year or two the relationship 
has become almost unbearable on both sides. Marian has 
proved, or become, annoyingly unintelligent and con- 
ventional, while Conolly proves amazingly intolerant of 
her shortcomings. We are given a number of scenes from 
their life, any one of which demonstrates the utter 
impossibility of their going on living together save at the 
cost of infinite irritation and nerve-strain. 

To those who might suggest that the failure is due 
to the deliberate, only quietly emotional, nature of the 
wooing, an answer is provided in the second irrational 
knot — fortunately a loose one — between Marian and 
Douglas, which is a case of the grand passion, and which 
quickly turns out to be an even more ghastly mistake 
than the earlier one. There is, thirdly, the irregular 
union of Marmaduke and Susannah, which again 
appeared at first a good match, but becomes impossible 
when Susannah takes to drink. Finally we have the 
beautiful society marriage of Marmaduke and Constance, 
which we do not see actually in operation, but which we 
know can only result in a preposterous waste of human 
material. 

This note of marital dissonance on which Shaw started 
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continues to resound at frequent intervals throughout 
his writing. There are, indeed, none of those frightful 
sex-antagonisms that distort Strindberg’s plays, any 
more than Shaw’s women, though often unpleasant, are 
ever inhuman, like Strindberg’s Laura and Julia. But 
there is almost as little harmony; men and women tend 
always to fly apart, to strike fire on each other; the Life 
Force has to compel them together. Marriage, far from 
helping matters, only accentuates the difference. Incom- 
patibility of one sort or another is a permanent feature 
of the marriage relation as shown by Shaw. Two of these 
ill-assorted marriages are worth scrutinizing with some 
care. They both occur in the volume of Pleasant Plays — 
which is a trifle odd, in view of Shaw’s censure of Dickens 
for making situations of this sort a theme for comedy! 

The Cramptons, in You Never Can Tell, are separated 
by as fine an array of bristling hostilities as it is easy to 
imagine between people so undeniably admirable in their 
individual capacities. Mrs Crampton (or Clandon) is 
indeed, perhaps, Shaw’s ideal wife and mother, using 
those terms in the abstract; she would have made an 
excellent mate for Conolly. Crampton is a thoroughly 
likeable old fellow. But put them together, with their 
violently positive, flagrantly antithetical natures, and 
there is the devil to pay. McComas, the mutual friend, 
explains one aspect of the difficulty to Gloria: “When 
a man makes an unsuitable marriage (nobody’s fault, 
you know, but purely accidental incompatibility of 
tastes), when he is deprived by that misfortune of the 
domestic sympathy which, I take it, is what a man 
marries for, when, in short, his wife is rather worse than 
no wife at all (through no fault of her own, of course), 
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is it to be wondered at if he makes matters worse at first 
by blaming her, and even, in his desperation, by occa- 
sionally drinking himself into a violent condition or 
seeking sympathy elsewhere?” But what Crampton feels 
the lack of, Mrs Clandon misses too. “Mrs Clandon,” 
says McComas again, “believe me, there are men who 
have a good deal of feeling, and kind feeling too, which 
they are not able to express. What you miss in Crampton 
is that mere veneer of civilization, the art of showing 
worthless attentions and paying insincere compliments 
in a kindly, charming way.” Crampton himself sums up 
very well: “She did me a great wrong in marrying me 
without really caring for me. But after that the wrong 
was all on my side, I suppose.” A main point of quarrel 
has been the bringing up of the children, on which 
subject the parents hold violently opposed views. Here 
Shaw suggests the other side of the popular and doubt- 
less generally correct notion that children form a bond 
between otherwise separated couples. As a matter of fact, 
this particular difficulty of the Cramptons’ arises less 
often than one might expect, simply because men leave 
the training of the children entirely to their wives. 

These differences are radical and insuperable, and are, 
moreover, given a final touch of explosiveness by a 
perhaps avoidable impatience on both sides: Mrs 
Clandon calls her husband’s ideas childish, and he is 
furiously angry at the epithet. The conclusion of the play 
is almost as unsatisfactory as that of some of Shakspere’s 
comedies : some sort of patching up of the severed relations 
is in process of being effected, but it obviously cannot 
include much intercourse, or much permanence. 

^The discrepancy between Morell and Candida is of 
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a more subtle nature. To Marchbanks, who appraises 
tlieir souls' they are pr^unS^TSaa^^^ 
to Hch other. Morell, however, is contenl^as he 
may be— and Candida not only loves her husband^but is 
unaware of the distance which separates him from her — 
at all events, she gives no sign of feeling it, and certainly 
does not measure it with Marchbanks’ eyes. Yet she does 
realize the futility of Morell’s preaching — speaks of it 
with what appears to him to be soul-destroying cynicism, 
and, offended by his Sunday-school morality, she calls 
him “a clergyman, a thorough clergyman”. It is hard to 
conceive any close sympathy between them after that, 
and, indeed, little sympathy, except of an unsubstantial 
emotional sort, exists. A far more natural and powerful 
reciprocal attraction draws Candida and Marchbanks 
together: they understand, they respond; their reaction 
to life is alike joyous, vital, real. It is not quite clear what 
Marchbanks and Shaw want to come of this attraction 
(nothing is actually allowed to come of it, of course). 
It is not by any means certain that relations between 
Candida and Marchbanks would have been much more 
permanent than Nature intended those between her 
and Morell to be. She loves his dreams, but they might 
not have satisfied her practical energetic character; 
and her habit of turning his inspired utterances into 
prose would have got on his nerves in time. It is more 
probable that Shaw and Marchbanks (and Candida too — 
everybody, in fact, but Morell) intended nothing more 
than that Marchbanks should "learn love” from Candida. 

But whatever the intention, it is frustrate, first by 
Morell’s wooden obstructiveness, and secondly by 
Candida’s acquiescence in his attitude. The situation is 
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of the DolFs House type, but Candida is a Shavian 
intellectual woman, full-fledged, not an Ibsenite womanly 
woman on the point of being reborn. She realizes between 
herself and Morell a kindred incompatibility with that 
of Nora and Torvald Helmer; but she takes, not Nora’s 
line, but Mrs Alving’s: she stays — probably with success. 
The lesson of the play seems to be something of a denial 
of that of A Doll's House. A woman (so says this 
woman, the greatest of Shaw’s women) should not leave 
her husband to seek freedom — not in this case, anyway. 
She takes her own way, but it is the way of love, kind- 
ness, and understanding. She will be content to find 
self-development in helping Morell to self-knowledge. 
Her soul is large enough to carry her husband’s path 
as well as her own. Meanwhile she helps Marchbanks 
too: practising freedom within the shell of convention, 
she flirts with the ardent young poet. 

Lest it should be supposed that the last sentence 
contains an intentional or inadvertent bathos, it must 
be pointed out that Shaw does not use the terms “flirt” 
and “philander” in the popular derogatory sense. To 
him flirting and philandering are recognized forms of 
human activity, and may be carried on by married or 
unmarried people without more damaging results than 
those of other modes of artistic experience. Besides 
Candida and Marchbanks, where one is married and the 
other not, Shaw gives us two full studies of this matter — 
The Philanderer itself, where both (or all) parties are 
unmarried, and Overruled, where you have two married 
couples, the four members of which are all engaged in 
flirting desperately across the diagonals of the square. 
Of The Philanderer enough has been said; it is only 
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Julia’s unfortunate part that makes it an Unpleasant 
Play. Overruled is declaredly a study of conventional 
married people flirting, the purpose being to find out 
why they do it. It may be said at once that it is doubtful 
whether any human beings, married or single, ever 
behaved as these four good Philistines do, and that the 
psychology of flirtation is not made clearer than it was 
before. But certain interesting views on the business are 
expounded — those of Shaw in the preface and those of 
Gregory Lunn in the play. A state of elegant leisure being 
assumed, Shaw points out that a good deal of flirtation 
is bound to follow, of a generally superficial order. He 
approves of this promiscuity, and contrasts such “spon- 
taneous human relations between independent men and 
women” with the “property relations between husband 
and wife”. Jealousy he declares to be an inculcated 
passion forced by society upon people otherwise innocent 
of it. He contrasts the attitudes of different classes — of 
an “elegant plutocracy”, where jealousy is regarded as 
boorish, and of tradespeople, among whom it is a mark 
of respectability. He should have noted the scattered 
class, permeating all other classes, of intellectuals, who 
adopt one attitude or the other according to their views, 
their temperaments, their desire for personal freedom, 
or their confidence in and admiration for their respective 
partners in the marriage bond. But he admits that each 
person’s character is highly complicated in relation to 
this question, though its general morality is as usual 
artificial. Gregory Lunn, in the first few pages of the 
play, before the farce begins, carries on the argument, 
and makes some neat points. He maintains that the 
more genuinely charming a woman is the less tempta- 
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tion there is to make violent love to her: the intense 
delight of her companionship is sufficient, and a mild 
and dainty flirtation supplies one’s fullest needs. He 
bewails the wretchedness of the “Trespassers Prosecuted” 
board that is affixed to the persons of married (that is, 
most of the really delightful) women, and the deadening 
results of being ordered to keep one’s feelings within 
legal limits. Herein he appears to overlook the unques- 
tioned charm of trespassing — the exhilarating mental 
effort involved in sailing as close to the wind as possible — 
the restfulness of a feeling of safety, as of a man who 
swims in deep water with a lifebelt. 

But to resume. Having ulterior purposes, Shaw not 
only makes incompatibility a feature of nearly all the 
marriage situations, but takes it as a practically in- 
separable feature of marriage. He seems to regard man 
and woman as naturally inharmonious — incapable of 
remaining in tune with each other for any length of 
time. He says definitely that the most successful marriages 
are those where the man and wife see least of each other. 
I suppose the Bishop and the Prime Minister, already 
mentioned as being happily married, would come under 
this rule. I do not know that he strengthens his case 
by omitting all mention of the unquestionable exceptions, 
which are, perhaps, after all, the rarely occurring examples 
of the underlying law. He goes farther, and makes it 
appear not only that men and women tire of marriage, 
but that they dislike the idea of it from the outset. 
Tanner is certainly not intended to be so representative 
as Ann, but he is Shaw’s mouthpiece, and he says: 
“Marriage is to me apostasy, profanation of the sanctuary 
of my soul, violation of my manhood, sale of my birth- 
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right, shameful surrender, ignominious capitulation, 
acceptance of defeat. I shall decay like a thing that 
has served its purpose and is done with; I shall see in 
the greasy eyes of all the other husbands their relief at 
the arrival of a new prisoner to share their ignominy. 
The young men will scorn me as one who has sold out: 
to the women I,, who have always been an enigma and 
a possibility, shall be merely somebody else’s property — 
and damaged goods at that — a second-hand man at 
best.” The idea appears again as late as Heartbreak 
House, where Captain Shotover and Hector agree that 
women are “vampires”, who use men up for love; the 
men who do things are the husbands of the shrew and the 
drunkard. What there is left of truth in these two asser- 
tions — after the brutality has been removed from Tanner’s 
and the wild exaggeration from the other — ^was put 
better, and with infinite humour, in Stevenson’s epigram, 
“To marry is to domesticate the Recording Angel.” 
In fact, sound as are Shaw’s arguments against marriage 
as a bond, his presentation of it as a state of existence 
suffers from a lack of that universal corrective, humour. 
Of all the acute things he has to say on the subject, 
none is so wise as Chesterton’s careless definition of 
marriage as “a kind of perpetual joke”. 

The indictment of marriage, both from the point of 
view of permanence and happiness and from that of its 
effect upon character, is extended to the family and the 
home. If marriage undermines the constitution, physical, 
mental, and moral, home continues the deadly work. 
Home-life to Shaw means an enervating atmosphere of 
love, to which even the barrack-life of a boarding-school 
is preferable; which particular statement of preference 
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^ne may say at once is monstrously ill-conceived if you 
take both home and school at their normal The natural- 
aess of family relations he declares to be pure super- 
stition, disproved by the most casual observation of facts. 
He is strongly and rightly desirous that the narrowing 
influence of too close confinement within the home-circle 
should be broken by plentiful contact with larger and 
less exclusive divisions of society; his desire that the 
home should disappear as a nucleus and be swallowed 
up entirely in more crowded and restless reunions is not 
more likely of realization than the complete dispossession 
of the sailing-ship by steam. The degree of his animus 
and of his overdrawing may be gauged by his passing 
reference to the home as an enlarged rabbit-hutch. 

You Never Can Tell has already served its purpose of 
exhibiting an impossible marriage; it is even more 
illuminating on the subject of the home, showing it 
both as it frequently is and as Shaw conceives it might 
reasonably be. Crampton not only has archaic views on 
morahty, but would impose them by physical violence 
on his household, if necessary stamping out opposition, 
freedom, and individuality together. Against this antique, 
ogreish father (and Shaw elsewhere justly maintains that 
it is the indissolubility of marriage that leads to these 
delightful “home manners” and the indulging of bluster- 
ing tyrants — of both sexes — ^who make their homes into 
little private hells) is set the modern mother, who is 
embarrassed by the affection of her children, and “never 
asks questions”, apologizes hastily to her daughter for 
having hinted a momentary interference in her freedom 
of action, but who is obeyed with great promptitude 
when her wishes become evident. It is she who describes 
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the “two sorts of family life” — the first and only sort 
Shaw will sanction, the second the usual thing as he 
sees it. The one, she says, “is based on mutual respect, 
on recognition of the right of every member of the 
household to independence and privacy in their personal 
concerns. But there is another sort of family life, in 
which husbands open their wives’ letters, and call on 
them to account for every farthing of their expenditure 
and every moment of their time; in which women do 
the same to their children; in which no room is private 
and no hour sacred; in which duty, obedience, affection, 
home, morality, and religion are detestable tyrannies, 
and life is a vulgar round of punishments and lies, 
coercion and rebellion, jealousy, suspicion, recrimina- 
tion.” Shaw shares Mrs Clandon’s horror of such a life, 
and expresses it again with humour and gentleness, but 
with equal inflexibility, in Mrs Collins. Her husband, 
the admirable greengrocer in Getting Married, describes 
her as “a regular old hen — a born wife and mother: 
that’s why my children all ran away from home”. “Such 
an out-and-out wife and mother,” he calls her later, 
“that she is hardly a responsible human being out of her 
house, except when she is marketing.” He would have 
run away himself but for fear of hurting her feelings. 
He had not got tired of her, but of home-life, cut off 
as he was from his friends, especially his women friends. 
“Married people ought to take holidays from each other 
if they want to keep fresh.” Sir Arthur and Lady Chaven- 
der are a later pair of model parents, who deliberately 
refrain from the “parental tyranny” of taking any 
interest in their children’s love afiairs and prospective 
marriages; the politically advanced young working- 
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woman, Aloysius Brollikins, is completely shocked by 
their attitude. 

But apart from its intolerable soul-destroying worst, 
home at its best is for Shaw only a temporary stage on 
the way to the goal of a wider citizenship. Something of 
what he seeks to substitute for the long-sacred home- 
circle will be shown in a later chapter. Here his attitude 
may be sufficiently indicated by Cusins and Barbara 
Undershaft, who agree that “There are larger loves and 
diviner dreams than those of the fireside'’. And March- 
banks suggests the same idea in his last words. Having 
transcended Candida’s petty barrier of their difference 
in years by his conclusive comment, “In a hundred years 
we shall be the same age,” he adds, “but I have a better 
secret than that in my heart.” Fearful, for everybody’s 
sake, of prolonging the intense scene, Candida asks for 
no explanation of his words — probably knows without 
asking that he has realized that his loss of her may be an 
escape to “larger loves and diviner dreams”. 

§4 

Shaw’s picture of marriage is spoilt by a touch of 
special pleading, but things are not a great deal better 
than he paints them. Some would seek to improve 
matters by making marriage more difficult — by seeking 
some means of preventing obviously unsuited people 
rushing thoughtlessly into Hymen’s embraces. This, 
however, would militate against one of Shaw’s aims — a 
plentiful next generation. He is willing enough for people 
to marry in haste, provided they are physically sound; he 
demands only that when they repent they shall not be 
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bound for ever by their mistake. His remedy for the ills 
he has pictured is easy divorce. 

The question of the extension of facilities for divorce 
is one of the most controversial at present before the 
public; and Shaw thrashes out the subject in Getting 
Married, which is no sort of a play, but is an admirable 
debate, ^nd which, with its preface, contains or suggests 
nearly everything there is to be said on the matter of 
divorce. The central figures are Reginald and Leo 
Bridgnorth, who stand for a very common type of case. 
They have married (he being considerably her senior) 
without complete suitability, the discrepancy lying in 
their respective mental equipments: she is not really 
intellectual, but she is alert and vivacious; he is not a 
fool, but he is slow-witted by comparison with her. 
She is a restless creature, of rich and fresh vitality, with 
no special understanding of things, but with a hvely 
imagination, and she is under the impression that she is 
a superior sort of clever, thoughtful woman. The match 
is by no means a bad one, but it is ridiculous to think 
of it lasting for ever, save on condition of both people 
losing their individuality, and levelling down to a lifeless 
neutral state. Leo puts her grievance tersely — she has 
“exhausted her husband’s conversation”. It is only the 
unimaginative who will snort at the objection as a trivial 
one. She wants to be separated from her husband, and 
to marry a man who appears to her to be more nearly 
her intellectual equal. As a matter of fact, he would tire 
of her shallowness in a few months, but only experiment 
will convince her of this. Indeed, she is not looking for 
permanence — she “would like to marry a lot of men” 
for different occasions and moods. In any case, Reginald 
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is a gentleman, and cannot refuse her request for freedom, 
though his love for her is by no means dead. He says 
to the “co-respondent” : “There was one night, Hotchkiss, 
when I jolly nearly shot you and Leo and finished up 
with myself.” That is tragic enough, but has only a 
sentimental force as an argument against separation; 
the rejected lover, who too knows desperation, cannot 
use his feelings to force the beloved to accept him. 
Reginald takes the only honourable way (the law being 
what it is) — collusion, pretended violence, and desertion, 
and Leo is able to institute divorce proceedings. 

Let us note some consequences and possibilities. The 
divorce takes a long time to effect, and before it is 
completed Reginald and Leo discover that they are really 
too fond of each other to part, and they cancel the 
proceedings. Which appears to be a triumph for divorce 
law as it stands. Some might even found upon it a claim 
for stiffening the law: if divorce were not permitted at 
all, they would presently have found out the reality of 
their affection without the business of proceedings. On 
the other hand, it is at least possible that without the 
stimulus they would have done nothing of the sort. 
In any case, it is highly probable that they will presently 
rediscover their incompatibility, when they must either 
begin the dreary legal process over again or rub along in 
fetters. If, again, divorce had been easier and speedier, 
it may be said that the golden opportunity offered by the 
delay of rehabilitating their love would have been missed. 
But what should prevent this happening after divorce? 
What more romantic than a second marriage between 
the same man and woman? However, the important 
point is that these two are really incompatible, and 
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^ivNOtce \s necessary and ought to have been less trouble- 
some. And if it be suggested that they should have 
realized their incompatibility before marriage, the reply 
is again — no, there was sufficient similarity to deceive. 

What would be the result of Shaw's easy divorce, in 
view of the existence of people like Leo Bridgnorth? 
It might, in theory, mean hundreds of facile, thoughtless, 
short-lived marriages. But would that matter much? 
It would be simply legalizing sex-gratification on liking. 
It sounds undignified, but that is not a very serious 
objection. It would certainly tend to population. I do 
not see why easy divorce should not be supplemented 
by some simple safeguard against too hasty marriage — a 
kind of qualifying examination, say. But in practice 
there are a hundred reasons why the extension of divorce 
facilities would not Idad to any serious increase in the 
number of thoughtless marriages. 

A double star of the second magnitude is formed by 
Cecil Sykes and Edith Bridgnorth, to celebrate whose 
wedding the gathering is ostensibly assembled. They 
stand as concrete exemplifications of the several disabili- 
ties of wife and husband under the present marriage 
laws: Sykes, learning on his wedding morning that he 
will be responsible for libel actions incurred by his wife, 
hesitates, for Edith is a fearlessly outspoken social 
reformer; she, on her part, baulks at the discovery that 
she must remain bound to her husband even if he 
becomes insane or a criminal. To have “for better for 
worse” embodied in a legal contract is too much for her 
logical mind — the very idea is abhorrent to her. To take 
friends or Cabinet Ministers, she says, on such terms 
for life would be simple encouragement of wickedness. 
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Of single figures, Hotchkiss, already mentioned — the 
dangerous man, the philanderer — represents perhaps the 
fallacy 'of easy divorce. Among his clever flippancies he 
has one that has some cynical bearing on the complaint 
that divorce, being an expensive business, is easier for 
the rich: “Marriage is good enough for the lower classes: 
they have facilities for desertion that are denied to us.” 

Antithetically, we have Soames, the impossible. Do 
your duty, he says — of embracing celibacy and poverty — 
and leave it to the Creator to keep the world going. 
He stands for the fact that man is not necessarily always 
a creature of uncontrollable instincts. He is paralleled 
by the interesting figure of Lesbia, the Bishop’s maiden 
sister, the type of that small but actual class of women 
who want children, and who would make perfect mothers, 
but who do not want husbands. (Many women, and 
some men, will forgive Shaw much for his description of 
Lesbia — “she is in her prime: that is, between 36 and 
55”). Lesbia and her kind are adopted by Shaw as his 
special protegees; quite unnecessarily, he indulges in 
hyperbole as to their numbers. “All women,” he says 
in the preface, “are in furious secret revolt against the 
saddling of the right to a child with the obligation to 
become the servant of a man.” Which only means that 
Shaw thinks all women ought so to be in revolt. But 
the type is real enough, and not one to be made light of. 
If it is not true to say they do not want husbands, at all 
events they do not want the men who present themselves 
for acceptance. They want to keep their independence 
and their exquisite ways of life — and this is unobtainable 
with a man; but Lesbia admits that she would doubtless 
give up these things if there came along a man whom she 
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really wanted. One is reminded of George Moore’s story, 
Eiiphorian in Texas, of the woman who, being deter- 
mined to bear no son but such as should be a king of 
men, travelled from Western America to England to 
visit a great man whose books had indicated him as the 
probable father of such a son, explained to him her 
wishes, and went back to America to bear her child and 
never see the father again. On the other hand, one 
remembers Laura, the most brutal of all Strindberg’s 
women, and her ultimatum to her husband: “Now you 
have fulfilled your function as an unfortunately necessary 
father and bread-winner, you are not needed any longer, 
and you must go.” One wonders, at least, if Lesbia would 
put the case with quite that degree of elegant directness. 
Shaw calls the Lesbia class of women the “voluntary” 
spinsters, as distinguished from the “superfluous” 
spinsters caused by the preponderance of women, and 
proposes to cater for both classes by recognizing fertile 
unions outside marriage. 

Of that remarkable personage, Mrs George, something 
has already been said. She stands for sex incarnate — with 
all its weakness, all its magic, all its might, all its perhaps 
merely contingent knowledge. Ravaged and scarred by 
the fires of passion, she is yet vital, resilient, confident; 
her domination is easy and irresistible. She is subject to 
moods of inspiration when, to quote her admiring 
brother-in-law, the grocer, she speaks “like the whole 
human race giving you a bit of its mind”. Such a trance 
comes over her in the course of the play, and from its 
depths she expounds, with dithyrambic force, the mystic 
doctrine according to which there need be neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage — love is enough. 
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Then we have the exponents of orthodoxy. “Why,” 
demands the General, ''should Reginald have made way 
for Hotchkiss?” And placid Mrs Bridgnorth cannot 
conceive the necessity for reform. “What likelihood is 
there of any of us committing a crime?” she asks; and 
innocently opines that “Marriage isn’t a matter of law, 
but of affection”. Coming to similar conclusions, but 
starting from a very different view-point, is the non- 
constructive common sense of Collins: “Marriage is 
tolerable enough, but it doesn’t bear thinking about. 
Best get the young people tied up before they know what 
they are letting themselves in for.” 

Finally, we have a series of judicious comments from 
the Bishop. He had not thought much about the question 
before he was married, and in any case was too much in 
love to have let any fears and scruples stand in his way; 
but now that it comes to his daughters marrying, he would 
rather like them to understand things a little beforehand. 
For Leo’s difficulty, he points out that if it is variety she 
wants, she can have the companionship of a number of 
men without marrying them all; and if she were to marry 
them she would in time “exhaust the conversation” of 
even the best of them — she would eventually be forced to 
reduce them all to their common humanity, and acknow- 
ledge that they all tasted alike. (“After the first three 
months,” said a happily wedded lady of my acquaintance, 
“it doesn’t really matter what man you have married, 
does it?”) Polygamy is not anathema, but an open and 
interesting question, finding a certain amount of support 
in the fact that it is practised or believed in by a majority 
of the inhabitants of the British Empire. Church marriage 
is not ipso facto sacred; it may be carried out by a hypo- 
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critical dissolute curate who is certainly not more obviously 
a divine instrument than a sober and godly registrar of 
marriages. Shaw puts this in another way in the preface: 
if marriage is a sacrament, then, when the inward 
spiritual grace has been lost, the union which is its 
outward symbol should go too. The Bishop believes that 
the marriage law must be made human before it can 
hope to become divine, and says that if reasonable 
divorce laws are not soon made in England, marriage 
will simply be dropped — there will be a strike against the 
intolerable conditions. The Bishop, like Shaw, overlooks 
the fact that the conditions present themselves as intoler- 
able only to a small minority of married people. If 
reform has to wait on a general strike it will wait long 
enough. 

It is this group of diverse and representative individuals 
who, at the suggestion of the Bishop, attempt a little 
local reform in the way of a marriage contract that shall 
satisfy the claims of freedom and justice. After much 
discussion they fail to get such a contract even begun, 
because they are trying to find a general form that shall 
fit all cases, and it soon turns out that no formula is wide 
enough to cover even the limited number of cases that 
are represented at the conference. As Collins says, 
‘There’s almost as many different sorts of marriages as 
there’s different sorts of people.” Moreover, one may 
surmise that if just two people were trying to draw up 
their own marriage contract they would not be able to 
agree on it, and if they did agree they would not be able 
to abide by it. For, as Collins has already said, “Marriage 
won’t bear thinking about,” much less putting down in 
black and white. The Bishop concludes that the only thing 
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to do is to make divorce reasonable and decent, and this 
is doubtless the end of the argument, in spite of Lesbia’s, 
“Thank you. If you only make marriage reasonable and 
decent, you can do as you like about divorce.” No two 
people can know whether marriage between them is 
going to be reasonable and decent till they have tried, 
but they must be able to rectify their mistake if they find 
they have made one. It is to be noted that Sykes and 
Edith find it possible to draw up their own contract, 
because there arc just two tangible points of issue against 
which they have brought up. 

Having, in the play, presented the bewildering diffi- 
culties in concrete form, Shaw gives his judicial summing 
up in the preface. Marriage is inevitable; the world is so 
complex and full of interaction that the coming together 
of man and woman cannot be left to individual caprice — 
marriage must be standardized and legalized, but in a 
reasonable manner. Indissoluble marriage is inhuman, 
and in so far as modern marriage is indissoluble it is 
founded on the notion that the wife is the property of the 
husband. Later on he admits that the wife entertains a 
similar idea with regard to her ownership of her husband: 
he narrates, with infinite disgust, the incident of the lady 
who said she would as soon lend her tooth-brush as her 
husband. Shaw, in his Olympian detachment, overlooks 
the fact that property, as a matter of sentiment, is human; 
even Socialism recognizes a man’s right to privacy in the 
enjoyment of his household gods. But legal property in a 
human being is another matter. He insists again on the 
inhuman folly of making people swear to remain in the 
exalted state in which they find themselves at the moment 
of marriage. 
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The marriage service, reinforced by centuries of 
traditional morality, implants in the minds of its victims 
the “ideal” of marriage as a state of changeless love and 
happiness, and the belief that any lapse from this “ideal” 
is sinful. But the actual thing generally proves anything 
but ideal; for marriage has no magic binding spell over 
the affections. It may be noted that living together may 
have something of this effect; but it may have only 
enough to make the thought of parting equally painful 
with that of not doing so. It is sufficiently obvious that if 
divorce came to be accepted as a simple and natural 
means of escape from a false position, a great deal of 
unnecessary suffering would be avoided. That it would 
not lead to society being drenched with immorality is 
demonstrated by the fact that it has not done this in those 
countries where facilities for divorce have been enlarged. 
As for the reasons for which divorce should be granted, 
Shaw will have no category made. He takes the extreme 
liberal view that simple request by one party or the other 
should be sufficient grounds for divorce — and no 
questions should be asked. He illustrates the necessity 
for this last condition in the Irrational Knot, where the 
difficulty of the position of Conolly and Marian is 
undoubtedly so subtle that it would be almost impossible 
to make a judge and jury understand why divorce was 
being sought. But to make simple request of one of the 
parties a sufficient ground for the granting of divorce 
would give too much licence to sudden whim and 
passing fancy; it would likewise allow undue effect to 
those minor shocks and irritations that are almost 
inevitable in the first few years of married life. Like all 
things, marriage should be given a fair trial. Comers 
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will rub ofT, sympathies will be established, compensating 
excellences will be discovered; and this — which means 
happiness, and perhaps love — takes time. Marriage may, 
as Tanner sneers, become a habit; but a good habit is 
worth acquiring. Why not set a time limit? — during the 
first five years of marriage, no divorce except for a satis- 
factory reason (to allow for real cases of bad mistake or 
deception), the hearing to be a private one, of course; 
and after that, bare request.* This is, perhaps, an 
elaboration of Nietzsche’s suggestion of “leasehold 
marriages”. 

The law that makes adultery on the part of the woman, 
but not adultery on the part of the man, a sufficient 
claim for divorce, is, Shaw points out, based solely on 
property ideas — on the man’s desire not to have to 
provide for another man’s children. The attitude has 
heavy backing: Sidgwick, for instance, in his System of 
Ethics, says: “Society has a greater interest in main- 
taining a high standard of female chastity (he means 
fidelity to the marriage bond). For the degradation of 
this standard must strike at the root of family life, by 
impairing men’s security in the exercise of their parental 
affections; but there is no corresponding consequence of 
male unchastity.” A standpoint as frankly masculine, if 
less utilitarian, was expressed by Sir John Bigham, 
President of the Divorce Court, during the Royal Com- 
mission on the Divorce Laws: “Dealing with the subject 
of sex-equality Sir John said he did not think the act of 
misconduct on the part of the man had anything like the 

* This was written in 1918. Mr A. P. Herbert’s Matrimonial 
Causes Act has, in 1937, brought the law roughly into approximation 
with my suggestions. 
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same significance as such an act on the part of a woman. 
... It was not inconsistent with his continued esteem 
and love for his wife . . . whereas an act of misconduct 
on the part of a woman was, in his opinion, quite incon- 
sistent with her continued love and esteem for her 
husband.” Both statements may be substantially accurate, 
but I should like to take away the taste of them by quoting 
the lofty, perhaps cloudy, idealism of Milton: “I argued 
to myself that, if unchastity in a woman, whom St. Paul 
terms the glory of man, be such a scandal and dishonour, 
then certainly in a man, who is both the image and glory 
of God, it must, though commonly not so thought, be 
much more defloiiring and dishonourable.” But Shaw 
takes less impassioned ground. He simply says that at 
this time of day a man’s wife should be more to him 
than his dog. A wife’s objection to her husband’s 
infidelity may be merely sentimental, but in the way of 
spiritual estrangement, which makes marriage torture, 
sentimental grievances are profoundly important. One 
does, indeed, hear the flint-browed “advanced” woman 
eugenically declare: “I don’t care what woman my 
husband goes to, so long as she’s clean.” But the natural 
woman, in whom instincts have not been replaced by 
views, may be permitted to retain something of a pride — 
more reasonable than petulance, more dignified than 
jealousy — which Shaw would allow to speak in the 
Divorce Court unreproved, as uncross-examined. 

It may be noted here that if the legal view that a man 
may divorce his wife for adultery is to be extended to the 
woman, the chivalrous view (adopted by Reginald 
Bridgnorth) that a woman may dismiss her husband for 
less tangible reasons must be similarly extended to the 
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man. We saw the painful results of Ciiarteris claiming 
this privilege in The Philanderer — and this was before 
marriage had taken place; if equality is to be strictly 
established, this right on the part of the man must 
doubtless be admitted. But it forms an awkward corner 
in the realist position, and I am not certain that Shaw 
has clearly envisaged it. 

It is to be noted that although Shaw demands, as 
always, liberty of action in the matter of marriage and 
divorce on the part of both husband and wife, he seems 
to look forward to a time when the relationship will be — 
not by law but by choice — less at the mercy of the likes 
and disUkes, and guided rather by broader considerations 
of that “willing obedience to law” which is said to be 
true freedom. Such, at least, is the prospect suggested by 
Conolly’s words to Marian after she has tried Douglas 
and found him wanting. Conolly is ready to take her 
back again, but points out that if she refuses she will be 
quite free and independent. “You have a foretaste of 
that freedom now. What is it worth? One or two con- 
ditions more or less to comply with, that is all: nature 
and society still have you hard and fast: the main rules 
of the game are inviolable.” She chooses freedom, and he, 
granting her right of choice, says yet, “I once thought, 
like you, that freedom was the one condition to be gained 
at all cost and hazard. . . . But liberty slays us. . . . 
Now I am for the fullest attainable life. That involves the 
least endurable liberty.” This somewhat stern doctrine is 
a foundational element of Socialist philosophy. In its 
immediate application it does not look much like “free- 
love”, which Shaw is sometimes accused of advocating. 

But for the present, while unregenerate human nature 
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has to cope with social conditions as they are, Shaw 
insists upon what Marian had previously described as 
“the unspeakable blessing of easy divorce”. At the 
end of the preface to Getting Married he makes his 
recommendations, of which number one is the essential — 
to some, red-revolutionary, to others, merely common 
sense: “Make divorce as easy, as cheap, and as private 
as marriage.” 

Shaw omits (unless he suggests it in Lesbia’s retort 
to the Bishop, previously quoted) what ought to be 
the last item in the programme. Divorce is but a remedy 
for an ill, after it has arisen; and prevention is better 
than cure. Side by side with the crusade for easier 
divorce there should go on a search for a way of making 
monogamous marriage — the ideal sex-relation among 
civilized people — a thing of so few ills that the remedy of 
divorce need be seldom called for. 

§5 

In dealing with marriage reform Shaw keeps at least 
one eye upon population, and doubts arise in one’s mind 
at times whether it is not mere numbers, rather than 
quality, that he has in view. If he suffers from this 
mistake, it is because in his suggestions for the improve- 
ment of marriage conditions he is seeking to remove the 
faults from existing institutions — to make as satisfactory 
as possible an institution which he recognizes as likely 
to persist, but which he disapproves of, accepts un- 
wilhngly, and hopes eventually to have, not merely 
reformed, but abolished, or at least revolutionized. 
His less immediate and opportunist, more constructive, 
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far-reaching and, perhaps, Utopian, proposals are on the 
line of eugenics; and eugenics is the antithesis of marriage. 
In the Revolutionist’s Handbook there is a series of 
maxims on marriage, all (except perhaps the eighth) 
sound, if occasionally one-sided, and leading logically 
but somewhat startlingly to the last of the series: 
“Marriage, or any other form of promiscuous amoristic 
monogamy, is fatal to large states, because it puts its 
ban on the deliberate breeding of man as a political 
animal.” 

This last conception is so abhorrent to the majority 
of people — “handling human beings like animals on a 
stud-farm” is a popular phrase, not avoided by Shaw — 
that it needs careful approach. Negative eugenics — the 
prohibition of offspring to the obviously and dangerously 
unfit — has already made some progress, in opinion in 
England and in practice abroad. Shaw takes this stage for 
granted; once, indeed, he whimsically applauds the 
marriage of consumptives, but on the whole he agrees 
with Nietzsche that “The Mosaic law, ‘Thou shalt do 
no murder’, is a piece of childish naivete compared with 
the seriousness of telling decadents, ‘Thou shalt not 
beget’ ”. Shaw even makes the attractive suggestion 
that all “uninteresting” persons should be rejected from 
the list of eligible parents. But he is not content with 
this modest safeguard against deterioration. He is for 
the active improvement of the race — “the deliberate 
breeding of man”. He is doubtless aware of the fact 
that our knowledge of the phenomena of heredity and 
biology generally is as yet quite inadequate to the forma- 
tion of safe and sure principles, and Mr Aldous Huxley 
has shown us where adequate knowledge, ruthlessly 
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applied, might lead us. But Shaw has faith in the great 
conception, and this carries him through the clouds of 
doubt and ignorance. Moreover, he takes the view that 
these clouds can and should be dispelled by making a 
bold beginning. “The experiment of mating (certain 
types of men and women) will,” he says, “sooner or 
later be tried purposely almost as often as it is now tried 
accidentally.” And surely a system of wide and expert 
observation might be carried out side by side with 
experiment, however timid the latter might have to be. 
Eventually Shaw hopes for “the intelligent and scientific 
organization of the two instincts — of men to be suc- 
cessful and of women to bear children”. 

The bulk of what Shaw has to say on this subject is 
to be found in the various parts of the Man and Superman 
volume. For Don Juanism is no longer the story of a 
pleasure-seeking libertine; it is a philosophy — if neces- 
sary, ascetic, and certainly eugenist. It is Don Juan who 
for the benefit of the impatient and incredulous Devil, 
seeks to answer the pertinent question of whether eugenic 
principles are ever likely to be adopted on a large scale. 
Yes, says Juan — as soon as the results of the artificial 
sterilization of marriage, “the most revolutionary 
invention of the nineteenth century”, come in sight. 
Then “the great central purpose of breeding and im- 
proving the race will be taken out of the cloud of love 
and romance and prudery and fastidiousness”, and 
placed on a rational, systematic basis. Or, as Tanner 
puts it in the Revolutionist’s Handbook, “What is 
proposed is nothing but the replacement of the old 
unintelligent, inevitable, and almost unconscious fertility 
by an intelligently controlled, conscious fertility.” As 
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for any natural antipathy to the idea, “the purpose 
of the race will shatter the opposition of individual 
instincts”. 

When he comes to ways and means he admits that 
as yet little can be said except that where there’s a will 
there’s a way. He offers a few tentative suggestions, but 
they are not particularly happy. He points out, indeed, 
that beginnings have already been made, in the attention 
paid by the State to the mothers of the poorer classes at 
the time of their confinement, and to the mental and 
physical nourishment of their children. He proposes, 
likewise, with little danger of contradiction, that “If a 
woman can, by careful selection of a father, and nourish- 
ment of herself, produce a citizen with efficient senses, 
sound organs, and a good digestion, she should clearly 
be secured a sufficient reward for that natural service to 
make ner willing to undertake and repeat it”. The 
establishment of “A State Department of Evolution, 
with a seat in the Cabinet for its chief”, is again a valuable 
and practicable proposition. But to offer as the next 
stage the foundation of private societies or chartered 
companies for the improvement of human livestock, with 
stud-farms piously disguised as reformed Foundling 
Hospitals, is not likely to do more than amuse those who 
are already converted, and disgust those who are not. 
Neither is the reference, without comment on results, 
to the existing example of selective marriages in Royal 
Houses a specially felicitous one. The truth is, probably, 
that nothing more can be done at present than to educate 
public opinion — to get it dissatisfied with the present 
state of the generations, and accustomed to the notion 
of improved breeding. Though, indeed, the appallingly 
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low standard maintained by mankind as we see it living 
and growing around us is the product of so many evil 
conditions, that it may well be that we shall for long 
enough find it our best plan to ameliorate such of them 
as are less difficult of approach — to see what can be done 
with “romantic marriage” under first-rate conditions 
before we proceed to this drastic and controversial 
substitution. Nevertheless, one foresees the time when 
it will be as unusual for a man to marry outside his 
eugenic class as it is now for a man to marry outside 
his social class. 

We must not fail to notice a more or less incidental 
suggestion of a highly interesting and original kind, 
which throws a good deal of light upon Shaw’s views of 
eugenics, of marriage, and of love. This is his proposal 
to analyse marriage into conjugation and companionship, 
and to separate the two; so that every man (and, one 
supposes, every woman, mutatis mutandis) has two 
“wives” — one, his eugenic complement, by union with 
whom he begets children; the other, his mate in the 
higher intimacies, with whom he lives. In the preface to 
Getting Married he has the following important observa- 
tions. “The sex-connection authorized by marriage does 
not include or imply or induce the intimate, personal, 
high, and permanent human relations necessary for 
successful marriage. Sexual attraction simply blinds 
people to the absence of all the other relations and 
correspondences. Its glorification and exaggeration are 
unwholesome and dangerous. There is need for it to be 
separated from more important, less instinctive things.” 
And in the Revolutionist’s Handbook we find this 
separation and its basis in theory carried out in some 
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detail: “One fact must be faced resolutely, in spite of the 
shrieks of the romantic. There is no evidence that the 
best citizens are the offspring of congenial marriages, 
or that a conflict of temperament is not a highly im- 
portant part of what breeders call crossing. On the 
contrary, it is quite sufficiently probable that good 
results may be obtained from parents who would be 
extremely unsuitable companions and partners. . . . 
But mating such couples must clearly not involve 
marrying them. In conjugation two complementary 
persons may supply one another’s deficiencies: in the 
domestic partnership of marriage they only feel them 
and suffer from them. Thus, the son of a robust, cheerful, 
eupeptic British country squire, with the tastes and range 
of his class, and of a clever, imaginative, intellectual, 
highly civilized Jewess, might be very superior to both 
his parents; but it is not likely that the Jewess would 
find the squire an interesting companion, or his habits, 
his friends, his place, and mode of life congenial to her.” 
So, later, Shaw demands “the dissolution of the present 
necessary association of marriage with conjugation, 
which most unmarried people regard as the very diag- 
nostic of marriage. They are wrong, of course: it would 
be quite as near the truth to say that conjugation is the 
one purely accidental and incidental condition of 
marriage. . . . The two functions of marriage (regulating 
conjugation and supplying domesticity) are quite 
separable; and domesticity is the only one of the two 
which is essential to the existence of marriage, because 
conjugation without domesticity is not marriage at all, 
whereas domesticity without conjugation is still marriage: 
in fact, it is necessarily the condition of all fertile marriages 
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during a greater part of their duration, and of some 
marriages during the whole of it.” 

The suggestion will horrify some, amuse and intrigue 
others, seem fantastic to most. It will revolt the ‘moderns’, 
who, reacting against Victorianism, exalt ‘conjugation’ 
into something where the procreative function is left far 
behind. But it gives a new angle on Shaw’s presentment 
of the fundamental nature of love and marriage, and 
modifies my objections expressed in earlier sections of 
this chapter. 
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Chapter III 

ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


§1 

As Shaw moves expertly over that sinking ship, the 
Moral Code, swiftly clearing the decks of the sovereign 
virtues and saintly ideals which — painted by the devil 
to look like lifebuoys — weight her down, one of those 
that we see with most relief disappear beneath the waves 
of his contempt is — Poverty. Poverty may once, some- 
where, have been beautiful; today it is merely sordid. 
And when one has undazzled one’s eyes of Carlyle’s 
compelling eloquence, one knows that to “decrease one’s 
denominator” means simply to cut oneself off from life. 
So far from money being the root of evil, to Shaw it is 
“the symbol of life”; so far from the love of money 
being degrading, Shaw believes that the universal desire 
for money is the best, the most promising feature that 
the world exhibits today. “Money destroys base people, 
but fortifies noble ones.” Beauty, cleanliness, fitness, 
culture, refinement, leisure (without which all else is 
nothing) — these come by money, and by money alone. 

It was in a mood of satire that Tennyson made his 
wealthy farmer point out that “ ’Tisn them as ’as munny 
as breaks into ’ouses and steals”, and generalize, “The 
poor in a loomp is bad”. But Shaw, though he will deny 
the particular proposition, assents deliberately to the 
generalization. For sin consists not in doing this wrong 
and that wrong (right and wrong are elusive terms), but 
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in living ignobly. And he does not believe it is possible to 
live an elevated, worthy life — 3, good life — in a state of 
real poverty. The thing hardly needs proving, except to 
those well-to-do people who regard virtue as the privilege 
of the poor; but Eliza Doolittle may be allowed to offer 
a hint of what Shaw means, in the matter of that modest 
but highly-placed virtue, cleanliness. “I tell you,” she 
says, as her father admires her newly unobscured beauty, 
“it’s easy to clean up here. Hot and cold water on tap, 
just as much as you like, there is. Woolly towels, there 
is; and a towel-horse so hot, it burns your fingers. Soft 
brushes to scrub yourself, and a wooden bowl of soap 
smelling like primroses. Now I know why ladies is so 
clean. Washing’s a treat for them. Wish they saw what 
it is for the likes of me!” And if it is hard for the poor 
to be clean, may it not be equally hard for them to be 
anything else that is good? And if both virtue and happi- 
ness — those subtly interwoven, almost indistinguishable 
ends of life — are denied to the poor, what wonder that 
Shaw roundly asserts that the crying need is not for 
temperance and education and votes, but for more 
money? The evil to be attacked, he says, is not sin, but 
poverty. ^ 

Much of what Shaw has to say on this subject is to be 
found in Major Barbara, and is put into the mouth of 
Andrew Undershaft, the millionaire-owner of cannon- 
works. The embodiment of virtue — money — ^himself, he 
does something towards ensuring that others are virtuous. 
By paying good wages he declares that he saves the souls 
of his men. He saves them from the seven deadly sins — 
food, clothing, firing, rent, taxes, respectability, and 
children. Money lifts these millstones, and the spirit 
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can soar. Poverty, he almost chants, is the greatest of 
crimes; poverty destroys whole cities; poverty is slavery, 
and slavery is worse than murder. 

Refutation will be found difficult. The statement that 
poverty is a crime is sometimes quoted as an example 
of a mystic sort of paradox. It is so only if taken in an 
individual sense (though even in this sense it has a literal 
truth, since to be poor is, as indicated above, inevitably 
to be living in a state of open and notorious sin). In 
the social and collective sense — the acquiescence in 
poverty a crime on the part of the community — it ceases 
to be a paradox, and becomes a platitude. It is not only 
that great inequality of wealth is unjust, but that when 
we “impose poverty on the slack and the unconven- 
tional” the widespread infliction of this particular 
penalty is itself unsocial, estabhshing ugliness, disease, 
and ignorance in our midst — evils that refuse to be 
“localized”. On the other hand, Shaw does impute 
poverty for a fault to the poor, again collectively. True, 
he says, that the rich are rich because others are poor, 
“but it is for the poor to repudiate their poverty”. 
Once indeed he appears to lend countenance to the 
other view, when he says that “rich people are apt to 
imagine that if people are poor it serves them right” 
(as Browning said of the “stiff blind horse” in Childe 
Roland, “he must be wicked to deserve such pain”). 
But this is only to put the obvious truth that a poor man 
is not generally responsible for his poverty side by side 
with the equally obvious truth that the poor, as the most 
numerous class, have the remedy for their poverty in 
their own hands. 

Shaw is perfectly consistent when he comes to his 
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remedy. His panacea for social evils is — simply and 
directly, abolish poverty. Not “teach the poor to be 
sober”, so that they may be a little less poor; not 
“educate them”, so that they may be poor in a more 
refined way; not “give them the vote”, so that they may 
wrangle with the rich in Parliament; not “the Right to 
Work” — that blind and pitiful battle-cry cunningly 
taught to slaves by some leisured ironist: none of these 
devious and protracted evasions, but the immediate 
abolition of poverty. Poverty means lack of money; so 
give every man some money and you abolish poverty. 
Keep on giving it to him — ^pay him a regular wage — and 
you abolish poverty permanently. But, you say, this is 
done now for those who will work; people can’t expect 
to get money for nothing. Apart from the fact that some 
people do expect it, and get it, Shaw says this is the 
wrong method of approach. If you make wages dependent 
upon the doing of work, there are many men who won’t 
get any, or enough, money; and that leaves poverty — 
which is bad not only for the poor, but for the whole 
community. “We impose poverty on the slack and the 
unconventional, and society suffers.” “Poor people are 
cancers in the commonwealth, costing far more than if 
they were handsomely pensioned off as incurables.” 
The only certain way is to begin at the other end. Assure 
every man a living wage, on the simple ground that he is 
a man, and has the right to a decent life, and then make 
every man work to a minimum. No poor and no idle — 
but no poor first. There is no objection to any man 
earning a great deal more than the minimum — but not 
enough to interfere with other people’s minima. 

The suggestion (which was afterwards developed and 
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hardened) is more practical than the pure communism 
of William Morris, because that, like some other dreams 
of a perfected world, assumes a revolution in human 
nature, while Shaw requires only a strong and compre- 
hensive Act of Parliament. The smiling, aesthetic world 
of the News from Nowhere had, again, solved its economic 
problems by the abolition of money; Shaw believes that 
the world rests solidly on its cash basis, and he proposes, / 
not to remove this basis, but to adjust it. As to the 
measure of State control involved, Shaw deprecates any 
exaggeration of the amount of “grandmotherly legisla- 
tion” that would be necessary. In fact, this particular 
economic regulation will obviate the necessity for more 
intimate interferences. For instance, in the matter of the 
family, he says the State must be prepared to see that 
children are brought up properly, but scouts the idea 
of depriving parents of the care of their children; all 
that is needed is to see that certain standards are main- 
tained, and then leave parents to rear their children in 
their own way — and this, Shaw adds, once poverty is 
abolished, will be as satisfactory as human nature will 
permit. In any case, the economic control advocated by 
Shaw would be an improvement on the insidious semi- 
official control which at present masquerades in the 
guise of charity. In a brilliant and searching figure Shaw 
describes the Churches as “an auxiliary police, taking 
off the insurrectionary edge of poverty by coals and 
blankets”. 

These doctrines are reasserted in the preface to 
Androcles and the LioUy where “the need for a drastic 
redistribution of income in all classes” is said to be 
“generally admitted”. Various principles of distribution — 
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according to what men do, or according to how long 
they work, or according to merit — are examined and 
found impracticable. “Vital distribution” is therefore 
suggested as the only way out: give a man an income 
“to keep him alive”, and “compel him to abstain from 
idling by whatever means you employ to compel him 
to abstain from other crimes”. Two problems of organized 
society, how to secure the subsistence of its members, 
and how to prevent theft of that subsistence by idlers, 
have been hitherto treated as one. They must be “entirely 
dissociated, and the practical failure of one of them to 
automatically achieve the other recognized and acted 
on”. The distribution must also be equal, not only as 
between individuals, but as between classes. The captain 
may earn more than his cabin-boy, but “if you desire to 
allow the two human souls which are inseparable from 
the captain and the cabin-boy, and which alone differen- 
tiate them from the donkey-engine, to develop all their 
possibilities, then you may find the cabin-boy costing 
rather more than the captain, because cabin-boy’s work 
does not do so much for the soul as captain’s work. 
Consequently you will have to give him at least as much 
as the captain, unless you definitely want him to be a 
lower creature, in which case the sooner you are hanged 
as an abortionist the better.” x/ 

Returning to Major Barbara^ we find money exalted 
as a means to more than life — to power. To be this it 
must be had in large quantities: possession gives life, 
preponderance gives power. Andrew Undershaft is the 
apostle of this creed, and in him Shaw attempts a double 
presentation which leads perhaps to some confusion of 
issues. Not only is Undershaft a millionaire, but he 
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makes his money by the manufacture of munitions of 
war. His religion, on its practical side, is that two things 
are necessary to salvation^ — money and gunpowder. 
Honour and most other virtues are the graces of a rich, 
strong, safe life, which is procurable only by money 
and gunpowder. A man must have at least money 
enough for a decent life, and power enough to be his 
own master; but there is no limit to the multiplication 
that may be desired in these commodities and their 
correlatives. Undershaft is one of Shaw’s philosophers, 
and represents a deliberate doctrine of his creator. But 
he represents it with a certain exuberance which tends, 
as usual, to obscure the essential truth even in the act of 
drawing attention to it, and which needs more than 
usually discounting. The hint for modification is supplied 
by Cusins, the neo-classic commentator on the action 
in which he enthusiastically participates, who, while 
thoroughly appreciating Undershaft’s reaUpolitik, calls 
him to his face “an infernal old rascal”. We may assent 
to the legitimacy of Undershaft’s desire for freedom and 
power, but when he equates those terms to the command 
of life and the command of death, one cannot help 
asking wherein lies the fascination of the last-named 
variety of power. Undershaft has determined to be rich. 
Good! But he achieves this end by encouraging and 
supplying the means for wholesale slaughter. And Shaw 
supports him in this : he compares him to the mediaeval 
“piller and robber”, whom he makes the object of his 
admiration. This is hatred of commercial slavery run 
mad. 

The essential fact, then, concerning Undershaft has to 
be disentangled from the two accidental ones. The 
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fundamental thesis of the righteousness of money has to 
be completed by two conditions, here neglected, or 
perhaps implied by converse — that money must not be 
possessed in unnatural quantities, nor made in retrograde 
ways. In connection with this second condition, a 
further consideration arises, as to how long the taint 
clings to ill-gotten money — ^whether one should consent 
to accept money that has been made in a business of 
which one disapproves. The behaviour of Shaw’s people 
varies in this matter. In Major Barbara a considerable 
sum of money is offered to the Salvation Army by ' 
Bodgers, the brewer, and as the Army has good reason 
to hate and fear the brewer’s activities, Barbara indig- 
nantly repudiates the gift. But Mrs Baines, her fellow- 
leader, is an opportunist. With her eye on the one 
object — the immediate work of the Army — she ignores 
anything more distant. She insists upon taking the 
money, and Barbara, shocked at the unideal nature of 
an imperfect world, quits the Army. Shaw, seeing farther 
than either, holds the balance with some nicety between 
the two: Mrs Baines is right, for wrong reasons; she 
was justified in taking Bodgers’ money, but absurd to 
talk about using it to save Bodgers’ soul. Tainted money, 
may be as useful in well-doing as the purest, but the 
deciding reflection is that there is very little money that 
is certainly free from evil association of some sort. 
This fact provides some vindication for the various 
people in Widowers' Houses, who, with their differing 
degrees of weakness and wickedness, live upon the 
rack-rents of slum property. They are in the grip of a 
system: they are the tools of a world-wide network of 
economic jobbery and blood-sucking; it is their duty to 
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attack the system, but to withdraw and re-invest their 
money would probably be only to escape from one part 
of the net to another. Shaw, at any rate, acquiesces in 
this view in the railway shareholder passage already 
noticed; but it is noteworthy that his characters of the 
higher type — not only Barbara Undershaft but both 
Frank and Vivie Warren — haughtily decline to soil their 
hands with the touch of money that bears the mark of 
its base begetting too obviously upon it. 

All the foregoing economic suggestions are valid 
only within the capitalist system. We are to see presently 
that Shaw’s ultimate policy is much more drastic, but 
for the time being his views with regard to money 
crystallize into two maxims: for the individual, acquire 
wealth; for the State, abolish poverty. Both are instinct 
with that startling sanity which is their author’s chief 
quality, but each requires the suggestion of a caveat. 
The earlier maxim in particular clearly needs careful 
handling. The necessary warning is supplied in Gals- 
worthy’s powerful little sketch called Money, and even 
more effectively — because representing a more usual 
case — in Barrie’s half-hour play, The Will Some other 
very wise man has said: “If the night and the day are 
such that you greet them with joy; if life emits a fragrance 
like flowers and sweet-scented herbs — ^is more elastic, 
more starry, more immortal: that is your success.” It is 
almost impossible that a poor man (in an industrial 
society) should know this “success”; but there is some 
danger lest, in acquiring the money which puts it within 
reach, the rich man may have atrophied that side of his 
nature which should enable him to grasp it. 

Shaw is perfectly well aware of this danger. When 
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EV\\a Dmu is proposing to “save her soul” by marrying 
for money, Captain Shotover tells her that if she sells 
/ herself for riches she will deal her soul a blow “that all 
the books and pictures and concerts and scenery in the 
world won’t heal”. When she cries that poverty is 
damning her soul by inches, he warns her that riches will 
y- damn her ten times deeper, Shaw regards the abolition 
of wealth as more important that the abolition of 
poverty. A not very tragic consequence which he also 
envisages would be the disappearance of that well- 
acknowledged “justice for the rich” which is the back- 
bone of English equity. The bright side of legal snobbery 
is hinted in the person of the hooligan, Bill Walker, who 
is completely and satisfactorily cowed by the information 
that Major Barbara is the granddaughter of an earl, 
and at the thought of his impotent inferiority before the 
law. I once heard the point very naively and prettily 
made by an old Norfolk peasant, a tenant-farmer in a 
very small way. He was reflecting on the danger of 
disturbing the “shoot” of the lord of the manor. “Noa,” 
he said, with totally unconscious irony, “that doan’t 
du to cross a gentleman”; and later, making himself 
quite clear, “That doan’t du to cross a feller what ha’ 
got more money than you hev; he’s sure to take it out 
o’ you one way or th’ other.” And for a ruffian like 
Bill Walker to be aware of that, provides a wholesome 
if limited check upon his ruffianly activities. 


§2 


A favourite conception of Shaw’s, and one to him 
not only good in itself but fraught with great and multiple 
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consequences of good, is the economic independence of 
women. This term may be variously interpreted. If it 
means that a woman should have as fair a chance as a 
man of earning her living, it is in some measure realized 
already. If it means that a woman, qua woman, should 
receive financial recognition from the State, it is an 
extension of the suggestion for the abolition of poverty 
adumbrated in the foregoing section. If it means the 
endowment of motherhood, it would, and probably will 
by many years, anticipate this larger reform. If it means 
that a husband should be compelled by law to pay his 
wife for her services, it is again only an instalment of the 
complete reform, but is perhaps less likely of fulfilment. 
I do not know that Shaw anywhere definitely puts for- 
ward this last limited proposal, but the third even more 
limited one is a conspicuous feature of his programme. 
The second is doubtless his ultimate aim, but his im- 
mediate intention is that the first of the four conditions 
named should be made absolute, and become an 
acknowledged element in the economic system: that it 
should be a simple matter for a woman to secure a 
thoroughly comfortable hving without resorting either 
to marriage or to prostitution. 

For it is in connection with prostitution that Shaw 
believes the beneficial results of assuring economic 
independence to women would most strikingly show 
themselves. Consistently with his conception of sex- 
initiative, he attributes the existence of prostitution to 
supply on the part of women rather than to demand on 
the part of men. Hence he has small sympathy with the 
proposal (urged rather amusingly by certain anxious 
mothers some years ago in the English Review) for State 
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organization of prostitution. That the masculine demand 
exists, Shaw grants; but he believes it can be reduced to 
a very small minimum by abolishing poverty, both real 
and artificial, so that men can marry earlier, by easing 
the divorce laws, and by recognizing fertile unions outside 
marriage. To supply the irreducible minimum of pur- 
poseless physical need, there would always be forth- 
coming a class of women to whom prostitution offers 
joys for its own sake; but Shaw maintains that this class is 
a very small one, and that the vast majority of prostitutes 
would prefer any other occupation in which they could 
get equal pleasure and remuneration for a reasonable 
amount of work. 

The proposition is a tenable one, and is only weakened 
by overstatement. In the preface to Mrs Warren's 
Profession, Shaw blunts the effect of the “public moral” 
of the play by quoting as a “fact” Mrs Warren’s apology 
that “the only way a woman can live decently is to be 
good to some man who can afford to be good to her”. 
The reference is obviously to marriage and prostitution, 
and the assertion, if true, would constitute a concise 
statement of the economic dependence of women. 
But it is, in its extreme form, true only of the woman 
who relies on her simple animal powers — her bodily 
strength and her sexual attraction. But it is equally 
difficult for a man to earn a decent living by the mere 
use of his muscles. And if a woman cares, as most men 
do, to use higher talents and secure additional qualifica- 
tions, she wiil be tolerably sure of doing well enough to 
make it unnecessary that she should envy her gayer 
sisters. Of course it is enormously difficult for women of 
the class from which prostitutes are mostly drawn to 
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discover their “talents”, and improve themselves, and 
secure honest work that is anything but drudgery. The 
choice of attractive livelihoods ought to be more clearly 
presented; but to say that the choice does not exist, or 
is not a real one, is to go beyond the truth. On the other 
hand, it is during recent years that the ways of living 
open to women have multiplied, and Mrs Warren’s 
angry and hyperbolic antithesis to poorly paid slavery 
plus virtue was reasonable when it was first formulated, 
nearly half a century ago. 

Hardly less impressive are the effects upon marriage 
foreseen by Shaw as a result of the economic inde- 
pendence of women. The knowledge of such independence 
would, he says with little fear of contradiction, break up 
many unhappy marriages. Such independence is, ob- 
viously, a necessary precursor of divorce at will. In fact, 
he declares that if the law once recognized fertile unions 
outside marriage, and woman became economically 
independent of man, marriage would quickly disappear — 
unless divorce were at the same time made easy. The 
element of truth here is smaller than usual. The prog- 
nostication neglects the fact that, given satisfactory 
conditions, many women enjoy, and not unreasonably 
enjoy, the dependent position, with its lack of responsi- 
bihty and its comparative freedom; it neglects also the 
fact that women have had a respect for the status of 
marriage bred into their bones for centuries, so that even 
those who enjoy a competency in their own right seek 
to exchange single life for an “establishment”. Economic 
independence is of little value without moral inde- 
pendence, and this, of course, Shaw insists upon too. 
“Oh, is Mr Douglas in charge of your wife?” asks Mrs 
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Leith-Fairfax, to which Conolly replies with some 
asperity, “No doubt he will take charge of her if she is 
overtaken by her second childhood while he is there. 
Meanwhile she is in charge of herself, is she not?” 
Which is very brave and challenging, but would not 
perhaps altogether express Marian’s view of the situation. 
Woman is not only what she is, but what she has become. 
Shaw’s belief is that with economic independence all 
good things will be added unto her, chiefly by way of 
complete equality with man, both in fact and in feeling. 
And this is in the highest degree probable. But it will 
be a matter of time. Five generations is the necessary 
period suggested by Miss Cicely Hamilton in her witty 
and admirably argued essay. Marriage as a Trade, 
which forms a useful commentary upon Shaw’s views 
of woman’s position and functions. While pouring 
considerable quantities of cold water upon the view that 
“woman finds instinctive and unending joy in the 
involuntary reproduction of her kind”, Miss Hamilton 
strongly supports Shaw’s plea for a change in the 
economic status of woman, her main proposition being 
that a man should “pay his wife, either in money or 
some equivalent of money, for work which he now gets 
done for nothing — and despises accordingly”. This, 
together with the making of marriage a purely voluntary 
undertaking on the part of woman, not one forced upon 
her by economic needs and the pressure of tradition, is 
to widen her outlook, interests, and activities, make her 
the equal of man in brain-capacity and mental inde- 
pendence, give her public spirit, and enable her to 
produce an art and a literature both individual and 
sincere. It is a splendid vision that attends so simple a 
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programme, but mighty achievements are ever conse- 
quent upon the unfettering of the soul — so only that 
soul be great, and unbroken by captivity. In the period 
during which Shaw has been writing, a shadowy instal- 
ment of the desiderated independence has been achieved, 
with, I think, only one marked — even a disproportionate 
— consequence: the great increase in literary productivity 
of a high order among women. I am not sure that another 
is not to be seen at theatre matinees, where, however 
good the piece, you will find ten women to one man: 
and the explanation is not that men are not free in the 
afternoon, for in the cinemas at the same hour there are 
as many men as women (I speak of the provinces). 

§3 

Of the system of economic adjustments called Social- 
ism, one of the two or three great dogmas of the Shaw 
gospel, I have said nothing. This is partly because — 
although the Socialist criticism of society is implicit in 
many of the plays — it is not in the dramatic work but 
in the hundreds of speeches, addresses, and pamphlets 
that Socialism is declared and expounded; further, a 
‘quintessence’ of his position has been provided by 
Shaw himself in The Intelligent Woman's Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism, which appeared in 1920, and 
was reissued in 1937 in the miraculously cheap form of 
two ‘Pelican’ volumes, with additional chapters on 
Sovietism and Fascism. A book so completely accessible 
should be read by everybody, and it would be a super- 
erogatory though not unpleasant task to provide a 
guide to a guide and a digest of a digest. 
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I need only say here that the position Shaw takes up 
is the very ‘advanced left’ one of demanding the establish- 
ment of equality of income, which he asserts to be the 
diagnostic of Socialism. This proposal, so obnoxious, 
even incomprehensible, to most people, he supports 
with a multitude of — ^what seem to me on the whole — 
convincing arguments, the ultimately conclusive one 
being a demonstration that equality of income would 
permit the nearest approach we are likely to get to 
eugenic marriage: an improvement in the quality of 
human stock has become a desperate necessity, and 
the free inter-marriage of suitable mates (alone made 
possible by equality of income) is the only way we know 
to such improvement. 

In the chapter on Sovietism, written in 1937 (a brilliant 
piece of swift narrative that shows G.B.S., at eighty- 
one, still one of the great prose-writers of the age), 
it has to be admitted that the U.S.S.R. found the 
incentive of graduated pay necessary for getting hard 
and efficient work out of the Bolshevik workers. But 
this, it is explained, was due to the fact that the Revolu- 
tionary government had made the mistake against which 
Shaw warns in the Guide, that of kicking out the managing 
class, smashing up the capitalist organization, and try- 
ing to start the new regime without careful preparation. 
This made the task of building the new world a hundred 
times more difficult than it need have been, and the onus 
remains with Shaw’s critics of showing that the money 
incentive would be necessary under the properly planned 
conditions that he stipulates. 
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§ 1 

Socialism, Shaw’s economic gospel, might be associated 
with any system of strong government. Equality of 
income, and State control of production and distribution, 
could be established by a despot as well as by an elected 
parliament. But no thinking man whose mind is con- 
structed on modern lines regards autocracy, or any 
form of government other than responsible and parlia- 
mentary, as the ideal — for continuous use. Shaw is not 
only a Socialist, but a Social Democrat: the “State” is 
to be “identified with the whole people by complete 
democracy”. Two inseparable main problems are there 
to be solved, he says in the preface to The Apple Cart — 
“the economic problem of how to produce and distribute 
our subsistence, and the political problem of how to 
select our rulers and prevent them from abusing their 
authority in their own interests or those of their class 
or religion”. This means that merely to say ‘Democracy’ 
answers nothing for Shaw: he must be satisfied as to 
the quality of demos, and as to its methods of getting 
its will expressed through its representatives. The 
great political creed is of the very stuff of Shaw’s 
plays; yet, though it is as impossible to read Shaw 
without realizing that he is a democrat as to read 
Shakspere without perceiving his faith in monarchy, 
nevertheless the actual observations relating to the 
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matter are as contradictory in Shaw’s case as in 
Shakspere’s. 

Shaw’s criticism of democracy as it has operated 
during the last half-century becomes more astringent in 
the later plays, but even from the pre-War plays and 
prefaces an opponent of the democratic view could 
work up a complete and convincing case. When Tanner, 
propounding maxims for revolutionists, comes to 
Democracy, his first pronouncement is, “If the lesser 
mind could measure the greater as a foot-rule can 
measure a pyramid, there would be finality in universal 
suffrage. As it is, the political problem remains un- 
solved.”/ And the second says, “Democracy substitutes 
election by the incompetent many for appointment by 
the corrupt few.” Contemplate in this connection the 
deliciously funny but merciless satire in Part II of 
Methuselah on the kind of politicians — Lubin and Joyce 
Burge — ^who come to the top by the normal workings 
of an unenlightened democracy .^Elsewhere Shaw draws 
attention to the hopeless futility of the popular judgment 
as exemplified in the behaviour of a theatre audience in 
the presence of a new and original play; an argument 
which indeed seems incontrovertible, unless we defy 
Tolstoy (as we may in this matter) and admit that art is 
for the few — assuming likewise that politics are within 
the reach of all. But Shaw will not grant this last assump- 
tion: with regard to progress and reform, majorities are 
always wrong, being by the nature of the case unfit for 
new developments. He anatomizes some of the people 
who go to make up the voting majority: on the one 
hand he cites, “the thirty shillings a week sedentary 
class— the least robust of all the social classes”; on the 
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other, Reginald Bridgnorth is typical of “that large 
class of English gentlemen of property, who have never 
developed intellectually since their schooldays”. Shaw 
appraises the difficulties of democracy with some exact- 
ness when he says, “God Himself cannot raise a people 
above its own level.” (But is a people’s level its average 
level, or the level of its greatest men?) 

Moreover, he permits that altogether admirable 
aristo-bureaucrat. Lord Summerhays, to justify his 
position with much cogency. Summerhays upholds the 
responsible despotism of an Indian administrator, as 
compared with a loose and muddle-headed democracy. 
“In Jinghiskahn,” he says, “you have to govern the 
right way. If you don’t, you go under and come home.” 
To the scandalization of the weak-kneed anarchist, he 
maintains the preferability of strong government to 
justice: “Men are not governed by justice, but by law 
or persuasion. When they refuse to be governed by law 
or persuasion, they have to be governed by force or 
fraud, or both. I used both when law and persuasion 
failed me. Every ruler of men since the world began has 
done so, even when he has hated fraud and force as 
heartily as I do.” Elsewhere, Shaw accepts from Ibsen 
the suggestion that the elements of democracy. Parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage, are convenient machinery, 
to be used by the strong man. We are presented, in 
Major Barbara, with the object-lesson of the millionaire’s 
cannon-works, a huge self-working organism, with 
infinite subordination — ^like the Roman Church, and as 
antithetical to democracy. Its frightful efficiency dazzles 
others than the fatuous Stephen, who wonders whether 
all this organization must not undermine character and 
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independence. It is a real point: will you have disciplined 
eflSciency, or liberty and initiative? — Prussianism the 
accursed, or English flap-doodle? 

On the other hand, Shaw has many things to say of 
a strongly democratic tone. Immediately after Tanner’s 
satiric reflections on Democracy, we come to a section 
on Liberty and Equality which all but erases the earlier 
impression. Freedom, we gather, is an unrealizable 
abstraction, and similarity in human beings does not 
exist; but these things have nothing to do with political 
liberty and equality. All men are equal before the law: 
does it not follow that they should have an equal voice 
in the making of the law? Degrees of subordination are 
necessary, but imply nothing as to superior and inferior; 
in fact, “Where equality is undisputed, so also is 
subordination” — ^which rather subtle paradox is most 
nearly true if by equality is meant social equality. Now, 
these are only hints and leading questions, but they 
evidently begin a process of penetrating the armour of 
anti-democracy. We are carried a stage farther in Major 
Barbara with the assertion that laws must commend 
themselves intensely to all rational people. And Shaw’s 
view is set forth solidly in the preface to Getting Married. 
Here it is denied that democracy means governing a 
country according to the ignorance of its majorities. 
“Voltaire said that Mr Everybody is wiser than anybody; 
and whether he is or not, it is his will that must prevail; 
but the will and the way are two very different things.” 
The people cannot govern, but they must choose men 
whom they can trust to carry out the highly skilled work 
of government for the common welfare; and Shaw is 
“democrat enough to insist that the expert in govern- 
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ment must first convince a representative body of 
amateurs that his way is the right way”. “Political science 
means nothing else than the devising of the best ways of 
fulfilling the will of the world.” All of which constitutes 
a limited but definite assent to the doctrine of democracy. 

Some of the arguments against popular government 
previously recorded are countered by Shaw himself. 
In the preface to John BulVs Other Island he notes the 
apparent paradox that a man will insist on a vote in 
order that his country may be governed according to his 
ignorance instead of the wisdom of the Privy Council — 
and Shaw calls this a natural right. Lord Summerhays’ 
position was so sound that it was sure to prove, on 
examination, to be a democratic one: granted that a 
responsible despotism may be the desiderated form of 
government, it is obvious that the ultimate power that 
“calls home” must be the people. 

But there are other indications of the real orientation 
of Shaw’s mind in politics. Sometimes he lets one of the 
despised “majority” speak for himself. We hear a member 
of the “thirty shillings a week sedentary class” affirming 
his manhood (inspired by an unaccustomed glass of 
sloe-gin) in the presence of lords and ladies and intel- 
lectuals and rich men. He “doesn’t give a damn for the 
lot of them”. He declares that he is, in company with 
innumerable others, “a problem”; that “the problems 
are beginning to read”; and that this phenomenon means 
the downfall of Capitalism. From another angle we are 
given the repulsive figure of Sholto Douglas in The 
Irrational Knot — Shaw’s deliberate, vicious, deadly stab 
at the gentlemanly party. To the rationalized snobbery 
of Hotchkiss the Bishop opposes that “terribly demo- 
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cratic thing”, baptism. Candida, who might queen it 
at a king’s levee, is the daughter of a self-made man — 
badly made at that. Alfred Doolittle, exquisite and 
original philosopher, is a dustman. (This is Shakspere’s 
way to democracy: his greatest figure is a Prince, but the 
one man in Hamlet who shows himself the Prince’s 
master is a grave-digger.) Above all, there is voiced, in 
Major Barbara^ that passionate philanthropy without 
which democracy is an empty formula : she has stood in 
the streets and taken her people to her heart; and she 
scorns the notion of ever going back to the chatter of a 
drawing-room. 

Democracy, “a state of society in which every man has 
equal consideration” (and this is imposssible, says Shaw, 
while one man has a hundred a year and another a 
hundred-thousand), is the only goal acceptable to the 
completely sane mind. But as a political system it 
involves a disadvantage that must be overcome if the 
system is to succeed : in rolling out the risks of extremism, 
it makes straight the road for mediocrity; paradoxically, 
democracy depends, more than any other system, upon 
the quality of the individual. Dictators die, oligarchies 
and cabinets change their personnel, but the people is 
the same for ever, and if it is of poor quality can do 
nothing but go on getting ‘the government it deserves’. 
Nothing less than “a democracy of supermen” will 
satisfy Shaw: only a democracy so constituted can be 
depended on to throw up a succession of really good 
governments. 

We cannot too soon or too clearly distinguish Shaw’s 
conception of the Superman from Nietzsche’s. Nietzsche 
contemplated the evolution of “a new species”, which 
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should exist side by side with the great mass of human- 
kind, which, for its part, should remain at its old level 
and be ruled by the new aristocracy. Shaw’s intention is 
to raise the general level of democracy; he “would have 
his mobs all Caesars instead of Toms, Dicks, andHarrys”. 
The mistaken notion that he is preaching “a final ethical 
superman” galls him. His superman is simply the 
Compleat Voter. 

One turns naturally to Man and Superman. From 
one point of view we have already given Ann the title- 
part with Tanner, but in a less profound, a merely 
political sense. Tanner himself stands for the Superman, 
his chief claim to political distinction lying in his violent 
revolutionary instincts. These he defends, in his Hand- 
book, with the self-evident proposition: “Any person 
under the age of thirty, who, having any knowledge of 
the existing social order, is not a revolutionist, is an 
inferior.” Yet a third interpretation of the title points to 
/’Enery Straker — the superman of the future; a forecast 
f more probable than pleasing, like the England of Mr 
Wells’s book, The Sleeper Awakes. 

But Shaw’s most adequate and satisfying presentation 
of the superman-in-the-street to whom he looks forward, 
is undoubtedly Edward Conolly. Of sufficiently obscure 
birth to be supposed by Lady Carbury to have “sprung 
from the very dregs of the people”, and, according to 
the same authority, “a common working-man”, he has, 
more or less by accident, acquired a high degree of 
artistic culture, particularly in the way of music. Being 
also an electrical engineer and a successful inventor, he 
is thus an example of that almost inconceivable ideal, 
the man of trained, methodical, powerful, scientific 
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brain, and yet of keen aesthetic emotions and faculties. 
He is unembarrassed in any rank of society, and can kiss 
a woman’s hand or insult a fine gentleman with equal 
nonchalance. Yet, as a skilled workman, he counts 
himself among the only aristocracy, and looks with cold 
contempt upon the loafing classes, whatever their social 
standing. He is prejudiced against all religions, and has 
so little of current morality that he feels no “natural” 
anger at the prospect of his wife bearing a child of which 
he is not the father. He is an admirable figure, though 
doubtless, as Marian finds him, inhumanly rational. 
When the world is full of such men, it will certainly be 
fit for democracy, whatever else it may or may not be. 

Shaw’s argument is, after all, clear and cogent. 
Democracy is indeed the aim and the ideal, but its 
attainment will be as Dead Sea fruit if the pursuit of 
the superman, the improvement of the individual, by 
breeding and education, proceed not with equal pace. 
When both processes are complete, democracy and 
aristocracy will be equivalent terms. Other than anarchy, 
which is out of human reach, aristocracy is the only 
form of government that commends itself to logic; 
but the “best” must be really the cream of the whole 
nation, not merely the most ambitious members of an 
arbitrarily selected class. And when a nation of Conollys 
— or, let us say, for some time to come, of Conollys and 
Tanners and Strakers, with, of course, the Ann White- 
fields and the Candidas — ^has devised adequate machinery 
for choosing its best, the problem of government will 
have found its solution. 

One other point: there are those who regard law and 
government as temporary expedients, and who believe 
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that as mankind gets better and wiser — ^more civilized — 
the necessity for law and government will diminish. 
Shaw asserts, on the contrary, that it is only as men get 
wiser and better that they admit the necessity of law, 
and that the need for government grows with civiliza- 
tion. “The civilized way of getting along is the way of 
corporate action, not individual action; and corporate 
action involves more government than individual 
action.” Shaw doubtless feels the desirability of retaining 
the utmost legitimate degree of individual liberty within 
such a system of ubiquitous law, but he probably feels it 
less desperately, and certainly voices the feeling less 
emphatically, not only than a self-satisfied reactionary 
like Mr St John Ervine, but than a sound ‘Liberal 
Socialist’ like Mr J. B. Priestley. 

§2 

In these latter days, as the most recent plays show, 
Shaw’s impatience with the strangulation of government 
and defeat of democracy by the parliamentary party 
system has hardened, and added to his sense of the im- 
portance of the fittest people coming to the top. The 
policy has, in England, come into the practical field of 
hard knocks under the leadership of Sir Oswald Moseley 
(this is Shaw’s picture of the position), whilst it has swept 
the continent as the Fascist and Nazi movements, the 
result so far being government by natural “bosses”, to 
use the term adopted for the preface to The Millionairess. 
He illustrates unanswerably by the two Napoleons, 
Mussolini, Hitler, Kemal and Riza Shah, men who, in 
spite of the falsifying influence of money, have come to 
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power by appealing to bitter experience against parlia- 
ments and oppositions and, by mastering the art of 
hypnotizing popular audiences, substituting their own 
leadership for both. The gain in executive power and 
speed, and in responsibility, is enormous; but the snag 
is (in addition to the evils inherent in absolute power) 
that the supply of political geniuses is never continuous. 
The death of the born dictator is followed by an interval, 
lasting possibly for centuries, during which government 
must be carried on constitutionally by ordinary persons; 
and for this there must be a constitution and a body of 
law. Autocratic power cannot be used by ordinary 
persons; and it goes to the head of cleverish artistic 
persons and drives them mad, as it drove Nero and 
Nicholas I. The rare accident of an able king or minister, 
a Richelieu, a Mazarin, or a Bismarck, may check the 
ruin of a leaderless State and give it another lease of 
dissolute life; but such chances are not to be depended 
on by a sane nation. Therefore dictatorship by born 
bosses is no solution of the social problem. Admiration 
of the exploits of the “Leaders”, which is not denied to 
them by any person with political capacity enough to 
appreciate them, does not imply the slightest illusion on 
this point; and the notion that Shaw’s occasional civiUties 
to Mussolini and Hitler mean that he is turning from 
Communism to Fascism, is only one of the thousand 
crudities of the vulgar journalism of writers who under- 
stand neither Fascism nor Communism nor any other 
application of modern political science. 

But the careers of the Leaders are none the less in- 
teresting dramatically; and nobody has more fully 
exploited the comedy and tragedy of genius in a world 
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of mediocrity than Shaw, Forty years ago he was staging 
Caesar and Napoleon. In the gradation of his characters 
the distinction of Man and Superman is never entirely 
absent, though it is not always as striking and tragic as 
in Saint Joan^n Back to Methuselah the contrasts of the 
short-lived with the immortals is carried to a point at 
which the commonplace elderly gentleman drops dead 
when the three-hundred-year-old priestess raises her 
veil and looks at him. (There is doubtless a parallel in 
the place in Geneva where the Bishop drops dead at the 
third sentence addressed to him by the Bolshevik dele- 
gate.) Shaw long ago said that the secret of Michel- 
angelo (one of his boyhood’s heroes) was that all his 
figures have the intensity of geniuses; land he may have 
desired that the same thing should be said of himself, 
for in Pygmalion even the dustman is a genius who 
outshines the hero, who is himself an intellectual bully 
of first-rate driving powei^\ 

Until lately, however, Shaw had never touched the 
Midas type so fatally predominant in the capitalist 
world: the money-making genius. The attractively odious 
character of the Millionairess has added very effectively 
to his list of pot-boilers. Epifania, ready to commit 
suicide because she has inherited only thirty millions 
instead of the two hundred promised her by her father, 
accepts a challenge to go into the streets penniless and 
live by her labour and her wits. She seeks employment 
in a sweater’s den, and almost instantly becomes the 
owner of it and sells it at a profit. She takes a job as a 
scullery-maid at a shabby old hotel, and presently ousts 
the poor old proprietors and rebuilds their shebeen as 
a hotel de luxe. She is as irresistible and almost auto- 
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matically acquisitive at the foot of the ladder as at the 
top. And though it is her ability as an operator of the 
capitalist system that enriches her, experience has already 
shown that public enterprise can be exploited more 
lucratively than private by geniuses of Epifania’s kind. 

Some have drawn the deduction from this play that 
Shaw is no better than a Fascist and a renegade. But it 
is never safe to judge a Shaw argument before you have 
got to the end of it, and the concluding paragraphs of the 
preface to the play remove all excuse for misunderstand- 
ing. It is made clear that we must not let even the born 
rulers become absolute. Extreme power, Shaw says, 
begets sadistic madness in ordinary persons and turns 
the heads of extraordinary ones more or less. This is 
psychologically incontrovertible — ^it is true of lesser 
despotisms, such as Headmasterships. “Morris’s simple 
and profound saying that ‘no man is good enough to 
be another man’s master’ holds good unless both master 
and man regard themselves as equally the fellow-servants 
of God in States where God still reigns, or, in States 
where God is dead, as the subjects and agents of a political 
constitution applying humane principles which neither 
of them may violate.” The remedy for our discontents 
is to multiply natural leaders, but give them a new kind 
of conscience and ambition; to improve likewise the 
quality of the led masses, who must be taught to measure 
greatness not by civil pageantry and military glory but 
by soUd efficiency. The natural dominators must domi- 
nate, but institutions must be so ordered that they shall 
not oppress, and not bequeath their power to their 
successors. 

As for Fascism (dealt with in the second of the new 
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chapters in the Intelligent Womari*s Guide), Shaw denies 
that it presents any substantial alternative to Capitalism 
or Communism. The Fascist Corporations cannot control 
land and industry for the general good unless they own 
both; and such ownership and control is Communism. 
All it can enforce is a certain degree of “rationalization” 
of industrial methods, which increases rent and profit 
and produces widespread unemployment. Everything 
may be done better (hence the famous punctuality of the 
Italian trains), but the people perish without Communism. 
No wonder the Fascist government, in spite of its 
obligations to Shaw for fair play over Abyssinia and 
other matters, will not allow his comments on Fascism 
to be published in Italy. 

And Shaw, though endeavouring to be scrupulously 
polite and just to Hitler (which, he says, nobody else in 
England is), puts his finger on three profound evils of 
the Fuehrer’s policy — “making the Jews and their friends 
his enemies, shaking the sense of security which the 
churches expect to enjoy under strongly centralized 
government, and trying to organize a European crusade 
against Russia” (even these he speaks of as rather 
blunders than crimes, though the later developments in 
Hitler’s anti-Semitism he does admit — Time and Tide, 
November 26, 1938 — are probably due to “pathological 
phobia”). But he declares Fascism is better than Liberalism 
in that it stands for State control instead of selfish 
anarchy; gets rid of the intolerable obstruction of party 
parliamentary government; establishes responsibility 
where it confers power; and insists on the supremacy of 
the State (called totalitarian) above private interests. 

This supremacy of the State Shaw is prepared to 
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permit to go to unexpected distances. We have already 
seen that the Socialist State is to be, in some sense, 
totalitarian, forbidding the dissemination of ideas 
contrary to its purpose, and Shaw now admits, without 
feeling, that governments are “forced” to persecute 
pioneers in thought because intellectual advances always 
present themselves as heresy. This is a different attitude 
towards the persecution of heresy from that we associate 
with an earlier Shaw — say, the Shaw of the Censorship 
statement.* 


§3 

Of that mode of politics which is War, Shaw has not 
much to say. He is a born fighter, but on the whole 
his warfare is of that nobler sort — the strife of words, 
the conflict of ideas, the battle of mind with mind, of 
men with circumstance and the problems of life. The 
common bestial kind of war comes under discussion in 
several plays, and Shaw’s views are made sufficiently 
clear/Arms and the Man, for instance, which is amongst 
the least didactically valuable of the plays, is useful as 
showing war in the light of common sense — a matter of 
business and superior forces, devoid of romance and 
heroism, except for feather-brained fools like Sergius.\ 
The genuine glamour of war is that felt by the man who 
stays at home and makes a fortune out of it, and a 
rhapsodic exponent of this position is given us in Andrew 
Undershaft. He is, however, not content to point com- 
placently to the millions he makes out of munitions, 
nor even to boast, as he does, that he is the real govern- 
ment of the country. He professes a philosophy of 
* Shaw characterizes this paragraph as “utter rubbish”. 
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slaughter — invites us to consider wholesale murder as one 
of the fine arts. “My kind of blood cleanses!” he exclaims. 
“My kind of fire purifies!” It is, of course, the rotten old 
militarist doctrine, finally exploded for all but fools and 
Fascists by the Great War and its psychological pheno- 
mena, both accompanying and subsequent. Shaw himself 
argues the dehumanizing effects of military life in the 
preface to John BuWs Other Island’, he might have 
concentrated his arguments into one sole sufficient 
instance — the case of James Brightmore, Conscientious 
Objector. The military style, again, is touched off neatly 
in the British officers who figure in The DeviVs Disciple, 
The unimaginative Swindon would be dutifully dangerous 
in any walk of life, but Burgoyne is a man of culture and 
feeling. Yet Judith Anderson is right when she tells him 
angrily, “It is nothing to you what wicked thing you do 
if only you do it like a gentleman.” Slaying is to these 
men a business, even a humorous business. Burgoyne is 
“humane enough to be glad” when Anderson arrives 
with Dick’s reprieve, but his humanity does not affect 
his attitude towards the situation while it is fraught with 
obtuse tragedy. 

To return to Major Barbara. Undershaft again assumes 
the grand manner for the purpose of declaring “the faith 
of an armourer — to sell cannon to all who will pay”. 
From whatever angle this declaration is regarded, the 
man who makes it stands self-condemned. As Cusins 
says, the munition works is the bulwark of those whose 
lust for riches and military power casts a gloom on 
human happiness. And if Cusins were to try, as he 
suggests, the experiment of supplying arms only to just 
causes, he would find himself a “controlled establish- 
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TftOU specious justification is his subtle tempting 
of Cusias with, “Dare you make war on war? Here 
are the means.” A devilish sophistry; how shall Satan 
cast out Satan? If Cusins does not fall into the trap 
he sets another, hardly less dangerous, for himself. 

I want, he says, to make power for the world — spiritual 
power; to give the common man power against the 
intellectual man, to arm him against the lawyer, the 
priest, the literary man, and the politician, who, once in 
power, are the most disastrous of fools and tyrants; 

I would arm democracy, so that it can master and use 
the intellectual oligarchy. Again the fallacy is clear: 
if democracy is to be just stupidity armed with a gun — if 
democracy cannot master intellect with intellect — it will 
simply be led by the nose into putting its cannon at the 
service of the cleverest party, where they were before. 
Shaw puts Cusins’s proposition more epigrammatically: 
“Voting only changes names; revolutions are worked by 
shooting.” But if this has been so in the past, it is probably 
because those who have found it necessary to do the 
shooting have had no votes. 

Some other noteworthy remarks on war are to be 
found in the Hell scene in Man and Superman. The Devil, 
who numbers plagiarism among his vices, points out that 
the chief progress of the Life Force has been in inven- 
tions of death. All man’s other inventions are per- 
functory and clumsy beside his marvellous engines of 
destruction. Don Juan deftly turns the satire upon man 
himself. The Devil’s truisms are explained by man’s 
cowardice. “There are limits to what a mule or ass will 
stand, but man will suffer himself to be degraded until 
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his vileness becomes so loathsome to his oppressors that 
they themselves are forced to reform it.” Yet he will 
face death rather than admit his cowardice. Hence he is 
driven to expend his utmost genius in the art of war. 
Moreover, “You can make any of these cowards brave 
by simply putting an idea into his head.” Mr Brailsford 
says you can do it still more simply — by putting him into 
uniform. 

But Shaw’s final pronouncement on war is to be 
found in Too True to be Good, in the crook-countess’s 
story of “poor Harry Smiler, that murdered the cop in 
Croydon”. 

Harry wasn’t a bad man really; but he couldn’t bear 
dullness. He had a wonderful collection of pistols that 
he had begun as a boy: he picked up a lot in the war. 
Just for the romance of it, you know: he meant no 
harm. But he’d never shot anyone with them; and at 
last the temptation was too great and he went out and 
shot the cop. Just for nothing but the feeling that he’d 
fired the thing off and done somebody in with it. 
When Popsy asked him why he’d done it, all he could 
say was that it was a sort of fulfilment. But it gives 
you an idea, doesn’t it, of what I mean? 

Popsy, the preaching-burglar, comments: 

All it means is a low vitality. Here is a man with 
all the miracles of the universe to stagger his imagina- 
tion and all the problems of human destiny to employ 
his mind, and he goes out and shoots an innocent 
policeman because he can think of nothing more 
interesting to do. Quite right to hang him. 

A piece of satiric allegory that deserves a place with 
Carlyle’s Dumdrudge! It is supplemented by a forceful 
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passage of realistic denunciation later in the same play: 
the burglar-curate is again speaking — 

I was hardly more than a boy when I first dropped 
a bomb on a sleeping village. I cried all night after 
doing that. Later on I swooped into a street and sent 
machine-gun bullets into a crowd of civilians : women, 
children and all. I was past crying by that time. And 
now you preach to me about stealing a pearl necklace! 
Doesn’t that seem a little ridiculous? 

The Sergeant protests, “That was war, sir”; but Aubrey 
goes on: 

It was me, sergeant: me. You cannot divide my 
conscience into a war department and a peace depart- 
ment. Do you suppose that a man who will commit 
murder for political ends will hesitate to commit theft 
for personal ends? Do you suppose you can make a 
man the mortal enemy of sixty millions of his fellow 
creatures without making him a little less scrupulous 
about his next door neighbour? 

Aubrey’s last bitter memory is of how his mother had 
been an enthusiast for the war: 

She would have shoved me into the war if I had 
needed any shoving. She shoved my brother into it, 
though he did not Mieve a word of all the lies we were 
stuffed with, and didn’t want to go. He was killed; 
and when it came out afterwards that he was right, 
and that we were all a parcel of fools killing one 
another for nothing, she lost the courage to face life, 
and died of it. 

These passages remove all traces of ambiguity from 
Shaw’s position, and since he does see so clearly the 
criminal folly of war it is to be regretted that he has 
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never come down on the side of a practical pacifism — the 
kind of pacifism which, seeing civilization in imminent 
danger of being destroyed by war, declares that it is the 
business of people and statesmen alike to bend the whole 
of their purpose, energy, and intellect to removing the 
causes of war and discovering the best way of rendering 
it impossible, resolutely making whatever sacrifices are 
necessary to that end. 
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RELIGION 


§1 

Shaw’s creed is Creative Evolution — “the religion of the 
future”. Although the new gospel is adumbrated in Man 
and Superman, it becomes fully explicit in the later plays 
and prefaces, and will receive wider treatment in the 
appropriate chapters (see Chapters VII and VIII). But 
two things are to be borne in mind throughout a dis- 
cussion of Shaw’s religious position. The first is that 
Shaw is neither materialist nor atheist. (Even less is he 
to be charged with agnosticism. The Elderly Gentleman 
of Back to Methuselah speaks for Shaw when he exclaims, 
“I am not an Agnostic. I am a gentleman.”) God is as 
truly God in Creative Evolution as in any of the theistic 
creeds, and no less capable of inspiring awe and wonder. 
Darwinism may banish God with mind from the universe, 
and leave no room for any creed but one of materialism, 
but even had his mind been capable of such blank 
negation, Shaw would have been saved from it by his 
contempt for the infallible claims of the scientist. Which 
is saner, he asks — to carry little children to be baptized 
of water and the spirit, or to compel them by law to be 
injected with a villainous racial poison? to tell them the 
story of the angel and Mary, or to question them about 
the Edipus complex? Which is the healthier mind, he 
asks (and it might be Chesterton speaking), the saintly 
mind or the monkey-gland mind? But, further than this, 
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his approach to religion is partly mystical. And this 
brings us to the second of the two basic facts referred to. 
It is only in the institutional sense that Shaw opposes 
Christianity. He is at one with the Christian — or the 
devotee of any other religion — who is directly aware 
of mind, spirit, God, moving through the universe. 
He sees forces at work which use individuals for purposes 
far transcending individual and material ends. How far 
he is from materialism, and how near to essential 
Christianity, is seen in his declaration (in the Intelligent 
Woman'' s Guide) that “the final truth of the matter is that 
there is a mysterious something in us called a soul, which 
deliberate wickedness kills, and without which no 
material gain can make life bearable”. Shaw has nothing 
but contempt for the scientist who abandons the worship 
of God to wonder at infinite space, and who, looking 
inward for the soul, sees nothing but micro-organisms. 
Hear the Elderly Gentleman again: “I am not the dust 
of the ground: I am a living soul. That is an exalting, 
a magnificent thought. It is also a great scientific fact.” 
And we have seen that Shaw is willing that the Socialist 
State should maintain our beautiful ecclesiastical edifices 
for the purpose of worship, prayer, and meditation. 

Nevertheless, here as elsewhere, Shaw wants a great 
sweeping away of stuff that cumbers the ground. An 
putworn creed may be better than no creed at all, but 
only if it is believed. For intelligent leaders of religious 
thought to continue to teach doctrines which they no 
longer believe results in a hypocritical bent of mind 
which Shaw considers a deadly danger to society. What 
is taught need not be “true” — we cannot expect to have 
arrived at “truth” yet — and it must be within the mental 
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grasp of those to whom it is expounded; but it must 
bear some relation to the modern approach to truth. 
The churches move too slowly, and continue to ad- ^ 
minister, as pabulum, or sop, to the “masses”, the tribal 
God of the Old Testament, the capricious, corruptible 
Setebos of Browning’s Caliban. 

The common accusation that Shaw is “merely destruc- 
tive” is more than usually absurd in reference to his 
religious views, which are set out with plainness and 
precision, but he would not be G.B.S. if he evaded 
the minor responsibility of destructive criticism. This 
he takes upon himself (the Black Girl being as yet 
unborn) in Blanco Posnet^ where the object of his attack 
is the power which, with its two-handed engine of 
Necessity and Irony, rules the present affairs, the im- 
mediate destiny of man. And because, for once, he gave 
this power its orthodox name of God, the play roused 
the Philistine horror of the Censor. Yet, to the orthodox 
person who will read by the light of his own beliefs, the 
play should present no difficulties, being, in fact, from 
this point of view a concrete sermon of the most edifying 
kind. What could be more wholesome than that a “bad 
man” in a gold-prospecting camp should express (in his 
own dialect, of course) his appreciation of the fact that 
he is helpless in the hands of Omnipotence? “I had no 
use for Him — I lived my own life in my own way, and 
would have no truck with His ‘Don’t do this’, and 
‘You mustn’t do that’, and ‘You’ll go to Hell if you do 
the other’. I gave Him the go-by and did without Him 
all these years. But He caught me out at last. The laugh 
is with Him.” — ^What more could a Sunday-school 
superintendent say? 
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But there is more in it than that. Blanco learns not only 
the bitter but tonic taste of necessity, but the rankling 
sense of the inscrutable irony of life. God (to use Blanco’s 
terminology, and that of any believer) sends a child to 
prompt Blanco to one good act — and uses that one good 
act to run Blanco’s head into a noose; kills the child to 
make Blanco’s one good act unavailing; softens the 
Sheriff to save Blanco — but will not save the child; 
sends the child’s mother a horse to save her child — and 
lets the child die before they reach the doctor. All this 
is sheer hopeless mystification in any orthodox view. 
Barbara Undershaft says “there must be some truth or 
other behind all this frightful irony”. There is indeed. 
It is the truth of Creative Evolution, which explains it as 
the imperfections of life inseparable from the early stage 
of evolution which is all that life has yet reached — the 
blunders of a Life Force that is still only learning its 
way. How much more plausible, as well as more accept- 
able, than to suppose it the deliberate machination of 
omnipotent beneficence. 

Viewing the phenomena, material and spiritual, of 
life with eyes cleared of prepossessions, Shaw arrives at 
the theory of the Life Force. The conception may be 
described as a visualized and semi-personified evolution. 
It is a Bergsonian, purposeful, evolution. (Shaw, like 
Butler, rejects with contumely the purposeless principle of 
Darwinism.) It is in no way identifiable with the Hebrew 
and Christian God. “Religion,” says Don Juan, in 
confessing himself a disciple and agent of the Life Force, 
“had set up a God who looked at the world and saw 
that it was good, against the instinct in me that looked 
through my eyes at the world and saw that it could be 
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improved.” In a sense it is a correlated and unified 
Nature, and Shaw often uses this term for his Life Force. 
“Happiness never matters to Nature . . . and she cares 
not a straw whether the economic system adopted by a 
society is feudal, capitalistic or collectivist, provided it 
keeps the race afoot.” He sees the Life Force pressing 
persistently forward through the ages to its darling end, 
Man (not its final end, but a complete and necessary 
stage; perhaps a half-way house) — but pressing forward 
blindly, blunderingly. The Life Force has but one sense — 
the compelling sense of its end; it is witless to find out 
best means to that end: it knows only the long and 
painful process of trial and error. It fights madly upward, 
as a man from drowning. This blindness and stupidity 
would seem to relate Shaw’s conception to the “Great 
Foresightless” which is the subject of Hardy’s unceasing 
satire. But Shaw’s intention has nothing in it of irony. 
He views this It with mere scientific interest. Moreover — 
and this is the supreme value of Shaw’s conception — he 
believes that the great blind Thing is now at last coming 
within the guidance of its latest creation, Man. This 
feeling of power and possible control makes all the 
difference in the two attitudes: Hardy’s bitterness is 
partly due to impotence. Hardy refuses even to see Man 
as a deliberate achievement of evolution. He calls man’s 
intelligence 

but an unreckoned incident 
Of the all-urging Will, raptly magnipotent. 

But Shaw sees with triumph the possibility of the Life 
Force mending its ways. He would give eyes to Monism. 
The huge waste of force, the cosmic cruelties, attendant 
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upon the past operations of the Life Force need be no 
more. In Man the great bhnd body has at length evolved 
a brain. The Life Force must still furnish the vast creative 
energy, but it is man’s part to make its workings conscious, 
intelligent, and economical. It took millions of years to 
arrive at Man; it need take but a fraction of that time to 
proceed to the Superman. 

The Life Force is a great and hopeful theory. It is, of 
course, only a theory, in the same sense as the theory of 
gravitation. But it represents a notable advance upon 
some other explanations of life. It has not the cold 
cynicism, the merely intellectual satisfaction, of Haeckel’s 
“infinite extent of imponderable ether”, which grew into 
the modern complicated world through the automatic 
working of the laws of physics. It is something more than 
the amoral, purposeless, eternally recurring system of 
Nietzsche, in which man alone has, or is capable of aiming 
at, a goal. Shaw very definitely conceives his Life Force 
as having had a purpose and a goal, unconscious but 
compelling, felt though unformulated, long before man 
came on the scene to make its paths straight. Some 
interesting applications of the theory to literary produc- 
tion are clear on this point, as also on the actual part 
played by man. “Fortunately for us,” he says in the 
preface to Man and Superman^ “what produces all these 
treatises and poems and scriptures of one sort or another 
is the struggle of Life to become divinely conscious of 
itself instead of blindly stumbling hither and thither in 
the path of least resistance. Hence there is a driving 
towards truth in all books where the writer, though 
exceptionally gifted, is normally constituted, and has no 
private axe to grind.” Again, he claims that the fact that 
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he wrote The Irrational Knot years before Ibsen came to 
his knowledge proves that ‘‘the reyolk of th^^^ 
against ready-made moralUy in the ninet^^rith century 
was not the work of a Norwegian microbe, but would 
have worked itself into expression in English literature 
had Norway never existed”. This may sound jocular and 
figurative, but he is explicit and unmistakable a little 
later: “I seriously suggest that The Irrational Knot may 
be regarded as an early attempt on the part of the Life 
Force to write A DolTs House in English by the instru- 
mentality of a very immature writer aged 24. And thougl 
I say it that should not, the choice was not such a bad 
shot for a stupid instinctive force that has to work and 
become conscious of itself by means of human brains. 
If we could only realize that though the Life Force 
supplies us with its own purpose, it has no other brains 
to work with than those it has painfully and imperfectly 
evolved in our heads, the peoples of the earth would 
have some pity for their gods; and we should have a 
religion that would not be contradicted at every turn by 
the thing that is giving the lie to the thing that ought 
to be.” 

> The Life Force is cosmic, and its Titanic operation 
uncontrollable, hardly conceivable, by man. But in two 
special ways it is particularly related to man and his 
movements. The first of these is in the matter of sex, and 
what Shaw calls the vital purpose of the race. At times 
he seems to be identifying the Life Force with the 
working of the sex-instinct. ‘‘Why are you trying to 
fascinate me. Jack, if you don’t want to marry me?” 
asks Ann. “The Life Force,” exclaims Tanner. “I am 
in the grip of the Life Force.” To which Ann replies, 
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“I don't understand in the least: it sounds like the Life 
Guards.” But obviously this “Vital purpose of the race” 

is, and Shaw intends it to be, one aspect of the Life 
Force — its specifically human side. As such, it has already 
received treatment in an earlier chapter. And here, too, 
the ceaseless upward thrust, the imperious need for 
advance and improvement, is as irresistible as ever. 
“Conviction of this (the possibility of the evolution of a 
higher type of man) will smash everything that opposes 

it. Even Property and Marriage . . . will themselves be 
laughed aside as the lightest of trifles if they cross this 
conception when it becomes a fully recognized vital 
purpose of the race.” 

The second point at which the Life Force becomes a 
specifically human function is when man, as a social and 
political unit, takes up the business of his own systematic 
improvement. This purely modern development, this 
culminating effort of the Life Force, to which again, 
reference has previously been made, is expounded by 
Don Juan. He has chosen to go to Heaven because it is 
“behind the scenes”: from its vantage ground he can 
watcb the machinery of Life, and learn to take control. 
He has penetrated to the motive of evolution — the 
struggle to attain self-consciousness. This has at last 
come, with men, but as yet the new faculty has remained 
obtuse and unorganized. The vast campaigns between 
the forces of Life and those of Death and Degeneration — 
ever narrowly won by Life through luck and numbers 
and the greater stupidity of Death — must continue to 
hang doubtful, and the resultant progress continue pain- 
fully slow, until man, the rye and the brain of the Life 
Force, takes definite control of operations. First came 
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the eye, and now the mind’s eye, to see and forward the 
purpose of Life. Man, individually and collectively, must 
work for that purpose, instead of for personal aims. 
Juan declares that as long as he can conceive something 
better than himself, he cannot be easy unless he is striving 
to bring it into existence. And when all men are of this 
mind, the Life Force, which has advanced so far by the 
mere will-to-live, will advance swiftly, through the will- 
to-know and the will-to-improve, to the next stage — the 
Superman. Him and his delineation I reserve for the 
appropriate chapter, as also Shaw’s later developments 
of the conception of Creative Evolution. 

§2 

The Life Force, the creative spirit of life, is Shaw’s 
God, and he would have us worship no other. But he 
meditates no proscription of the devotees of other 
gods; provided they are not socially dangerous they are 
invited to maintain their independence, until they fall 
into line, as they sooner or later inevitably must, with 
the new order of things. The service of the Life Force is, 
for the most part, secular, finding its way, like Abou ben 
.Adhem, through love of man to love of God. In that 
improvement of himself to which man is to bend all his 
endeavours, the highest and subtlest attributes and 
elements of his complex nature are by no means to be 
neglected, though it is perhaps the solid foundational 
sine qua non of the physical constitution that is to receive 
chief attention. Hence, we do not find Shaw making any 
systematic attack upon the Churches. There may be 
a successful trench-raid at one point, a lively bom- 
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bardment at another; bombs may be dropped on ex- 
posed positions — nothing more. Shaw would liberalize, 
modernize the Churches, but not secularize or abolish 
them, unless again they are disastrously reactionary. 
Doubtless to modernize would involve some degree of 
secularization; and there are Churchmen who think 
liberalization means abolition — and would as soon see 
one as the other. Both considerations are, however, 
irrelevant. 

Something of Shaw’s attitude may be gathered from 
his suggestions on the controversial subject of religious 
instruction in schools. Religious teaching, he declares, 
there must be. But he recognizes two varieties, objective 
and subjective. Objective religious teaching should consist 
of an impartial and historical presentation of the main 
facts of all the religions of the world, and a demonstration 
of the probability that each religion is well suited to the 
races which hold it, and gives as good a chance as the 
others of ultimate salvation, but that it is practically con- 
venient that each child should, unless and until its 
maturing mind urges it to some different course, become 
an adherent of that form of religion which is organized 
in its own country. “It is open to the child to accept 
Christ. If the child is built like Gladstone, he will accept 
Jesus as his Saviour. ... If he is built like Huxley, he ^ 
will take the secular view, in spite of all that a pious 
family can do to prevent him.” Subjective religious 
teaching is more positive and personal, and consists in 
the cultivation of the divine in the child. Appeal, Shaw 
says, to the vital impulse towards perfection, to the 
divine spark. This differentiates his proposals from 
Secularism, which, according to Shaw, makes the doing 
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of good and the refraining from evil consequent simply 
upon the fear of punishment (a description which 
obviously construes much orthodox religious teaching 
as secular). “The child must have a conscience and a 
code of honour” — and one remembers Hotchkiss, who 
took the pagan if not secularist stand, “I don’t believe 
in anything but my own will and my own pride and 
honour.” Shaw seems to suggest that this conscience and 
this code of honour may be implanted in the child from 
without, by his instructors, for he points out that they 
are only provisional, to be revised by the child when it 
attains discretion. One remembers again the frightfully 
incomplete and inadequate public-schoolboy’s (and 
public-schoolman’s) “code of honour”. But there is little 
gainsaying Shaw’s contention that to get the “divine 
spark” (whatever be its actual origin and nature) well 
alight is the very essence of religious iraining. 

In connection with the provisional conscience and 
code we get an idea of Shaw’s willingness to adapt 
existing forms to the service of freedom. The revision of 
the religious principles imbibed during childhood is to 
come at the time of “Confirmation”. “Confirmation is 
meant to signalize a spiritual coming of age, and may be 
a repudiation. Really active souls have many confirma- 
tions and repudiations as their life deepens and their 
knowledge widens.” His interpretation of the term 
indicates his wide departure from the ancient grooves, 
and the slaves of the old order might reasonably fear the 
effect of such new and heady wine on their time-stiffened 
bottles; but his acceptance of the form shows that he 
sets some value on a ritual. So also he admits the place 
of Bible stories in the paraphernalia of religious instruc- 
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tion, pouring scorn on the rationalist ideal of abstract 
moral teaching — with which he logically classes the 
Church Catechism. 

But having thus accepted the presence of the divine in 
man, a certain framework of ceremony, and the Bible 
as a means of moral instruction, Shaw parts company 
with the professors of established Christianity. As a 
matter of fact, until we come to Androdes, a very late 
production, and one which requires separate treatment, 
we find very few definite doctrinal pronouncements, but 
such as do appear are subversive. I suppose the four 
corner-stones of English pulpit theology are the per- 
sonality of God, the Godhead of Christ, the Resurrec- 
tion, and the Atonement of the Cross. On the first point 
Shaw has one observation only, I think, but that one is 
final and flat: “Jesus was talking the most penetrating 
good sense when he declared that the reality behind the 
popular belief in God was a creative spirit in ourselves 
called by him the Heavenly Father, and by us Evolution, 
Elan Vital, Life Force, and other names.” He believes 
that Christ was divine in the same sense that he believes 
all men to be divine. With regard to the Resurrection, 
he is content to relate it to folksong and earth-lore, and 
to regard it, in common with the other miracles and the 
supernatural aspect of the Christ-conception generally, 
as unimportant. As for the atonement for sin by the 
Cross, Shaw says bluntly that this is a mean and im- 
practicable evasion of responsibility. It is logically and 
morally impossible for any but the sinner to bear the 
burden of his sin. “Forgiveness is a beggar’s refuge. 
We must pay our debts,” says Cusins. Equally futile is 
it to hope that punishment will effect, in Strindberg’s 
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phrase, “a restoration of balance” (though it may be 
otherwise useful). There is no escape but by the abandon- 
ment of sin. Which is all very stern and salutary. In 
entering upon the discussion at all, Shaw seems to be 
accepting the doctrine of a future existence consequential 
upon the present one; though he may be simply recogniz- 
ing the widespread nature of the belief, and using the 
assumption as a lever in his effort to infuse reality into 
conduct. 

One of the most revolutionary features in Shaw’s 
religious programme is his demand that creeds should be 
made credible. This is a rationalist proposal, and assumes 
unwisely that all men (and women) are rational. There 
are people to whom a merely credible creed would be as 
unsatisfying as a constant diet of soupe maigre: they want 
something to get their teeth into — something that 
exercises the muscular jaws of their faith, and stretches 
the gullet of their credulity; the more outrageous the 
proposition, the greater the complacency with which 
they swallow it. However, among those who occupy their 
minds at all with these questions, the number doubtless 
increases who hear with impatience the bland assertion 
that they must believe certain unreasonable and ad- 
mittedly incomprehensible formulae or perish ever- 
lastingly; and the introduction of intellectual honesty 
into religion would be an altogether wholesome innova- 
tion. Complete religious sincerity can probably be 
achieved only on an individualist basis, every man 
thinking things out for himself, solving the problem of 
truth in the light of his own experience, and believing 
what he can. This is anarchy; but religion and affairs 
of the spirit generally are the only place where anarchy 
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is practicable. Even so, organized religion would still 
attract the majority, and credible creeds would permit 
intellectual honesty within the compromise on which 
every church must be founded. 

As towards ecclesiastical forms, Shaw seems to enter- 
tain no positive hostility towards the professional 
representatives of the Churches. His characters include 
nearly a dozen ministers of one sect or another, and 
round none of them does the lash of his satire play with 
very marked intent, though, indeed, the portraits are 
seldom inspiring. Among the more sympathetically 
handled is the Bishop of Chelsea, a portrait which by 
itself would absolve Shaw of any charge of rooted 
animosity towards the Establishment. Nevertheless, the 
Bishop is much more a philosopher and a humorist 
than an ecclesiastic; if all bishops and curates were like 
Bishop Bridgnorth, the Church would stand firmer on 
its feet, but it would not be the Church. Treated with 
entire sympathy, even reverence, again, is Father Keegan, 
finely tempered this time not only by humour but by 
poetry. But he is reckoned mad by authority, and has 
been unfrocked for laxity of opinion. Major Barbara is 
a noble member of that devoted brotherhood which 
seasons a great and valuable social work with religious 
teaching of doubtful efficacy; she throws up her com- 
mission in disgust, and if she returns to the Army it will 
be to preach a doctrine not yet recognized by any 
Christian sect. 

A group less tenderly handled is headed by Minister 
Anderson. Not that he is anything but admirable as a 
man, only he is not a man of God. He believes he is, 
and plays the part to perfection till the call to action 
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comes, when he flings off his black coat with furious 
contempt, and finds his real self— a man of War. Even 
less effective in the sphere assigned to him is Mr Rankin, 
the Scotch missionary in Algiers. Completely honest 
and well-meaning, he has to confess that in twenty years 
he has made but one convert — the awful cockney, 
Drinkwater, whom even his fellow-brigands cannot 
refrain from kicking. And of course there is Morell, of 
whom sufficient has already been said. In the shallow 
water of the pulpit and the study he is an imposing figure, 
but, being carried far out of his depth by the surging 
problems of reality, he flounders helplessly — his buoyant 
faith betrays him — he sinks, but for the uncanonical 
hand of his wife. Iddy Hammingtap, the ‘Simpleton’, 
deserves all his names, but is made to stand for the 
greater permanences. The Rector in Methuselah is an 
ass, but makes an impressive Archbishop when he has 
lived three hundred years. The burglar-curate hardly 
belongs in this galley. 

It is only in a very few cases that Shaw really holds 
a representative of the Church up to scorn. The Reverend 
George Lind is a pitiable object, in spite of his one 
interesting sermon. Gardner, the hanger-on of Mrs 
Warren, is a revolting person altogether. Blanco Posnet’s 
canting brother is hardly worth noticing. But even these 
examples have no taste of the bitter contempt and 
hatred of Butler’s drawing of Theobald Pontifex, and 
more emphatic than any of them is Shaw’s reference to 
that monstrous figure: “The apostles dragged the 
tradition of Christ down to the level of the thing it 
has remained ever since. And that thing the intelligent 
heathen may study, if they would be instructed in it by 
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modem books, in Samuel Butler’s novel, The Way of all 
FleshT In the plays Shaw sees the parsons as he sees 
other men — creatures of flesh and blood, capable of 
dignity, but by no means immune from human failings 
of the worst description. The Bishop of Chelsea himself 
draws attention to the fact that the wi%of God may be 
maladministered and misinterpreted by a worthless 
drunken little curate. In short, Shaw’s priesthood is, 
by reason of its very humanity, a dying priesthood — at 
its worst, beneath contempt, at its best, in process of 
being absorbed into the common life of the pagan times. 
The picture is a true one. The orders of the Church are 
no longer a class apart: to-day the parson is objec- 
tionable just in so far as he is different from other men. 
.One remembers Walt Whitman’s prophecy of half a 
century ago: “There will soon be no more priests. Their 
work is done. They may wait awhile — perhaps a genera- 
tion or two — dropping off by degrees. A superior breed 
shall take their place — the gangs of Kosmos and prophets 
en masse shall take their place. A new order shall arise; 
and they shall be the priests of man, and every man shall 
be his own priest.” This forecast is perhaps almost in 
being: one imagines at least something of the sort arising 
on the debris of old systems, shattered by the vast stresses 
and changes of the Great War and its following years. 
Shaw’s prospect is more organic, more visionary, more 
distant: he dreams, through the strange and fervent 
eyes of Father Keegan, of a heaven “where State, 
Church and People are one; work, play and life are one; 
priest, worshipper and worshipped are one; life, humanity 
and divinity are one”. 
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Up to this point there can be no question that Shaw’s 
influence has told against the Christian religion. Without 
proclaiming any root-and-branch policy, he has, at a 
hundred points and in a hundred ways, sapped the 
foundations of the fabric, and stands by prepared to see 
the greater part of it fall. Apart from criticism in detail, 
such as I have dealt with in the foregoing section, we 
have already heard the general condemnation of a 
religion that is contradicted at every turn by the thing 
that is giving the lie to the thing that ought to be. In the 
preface to Caesar and Cleopatra he speaks of certain 
errors in the Christian outlook as being weaknesses 
inherent in a “popular religion”. He agrees with Butler’s 
insistence on Laodiceanism in religion, and shows a 
certain malice in the remarkable expression of opinion 
that “Christianity never got any grip on the world until 
it virtually reduced its claims on the ordinary citizen’s 
attention to a couple of hours every seventh day.” Most 
emphatic of all is his reference, in the preface to Getting 
Married, to “the penalty we pay for having borrowed 
our religion from the East, instead of building up a 
religion of our own out of our Western inspiration and 
Western sentiment”. That makes it quite clear that his 
disapprobation includes primitive Christianity as well 
as its modern transcript. It is therefore not a little 
startling to find him asking, in the preface to Androcles, 
“Why not give Christianity a trial?” And following up 
the question by an impassioned demonstration of the 
benefits to be derived from doing so. The inconsistency 
is largely reconciled when we find that it is the social, 
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ethical, and political consequences of the teaching of 
Christ that he proposes for adoption, and although I 
think the change of attitude from that expressed in the 
reference to the “religion from the East” is a remarkable 
one, we may cease from wonderment, and proceed to 
investigate the new programme. 

Shaw’s exposition of primitive Christianity falls into 
three divisions: a reading of the Gospels “without 
prejudice”, a fairly emphatic denial of the religious side 
of the belief in Christ, and a reasoned demand for the 
application of the practical side of Christ’s teaching to 
the solution of modern problems. To read the Gospels 
as one reads any other literary production is certainly to 
open the eyes to features of interest otherwise obscured. 
To take a trifling example, it is only so that one perceives 
the finished paradox of the assertion that, “It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” Not Oscar 
Wilde, not G.B.S. himself, ever said anything more bold, 
more brilliant, more impossible, more unanswerable.* 
One realizes, again, that Jesus had a sense of humour, 
and tested it successfully in the incident of the Canaanitish 
woman (Shaw sees only brutality here), and apparently 
with less appreciative response in the matter of the 
lower seats at banquets. Shaw’s own reading is fresh 
and human, sometimes piquant, always illuminating. 
He points out, for instance, that whereas John the 
Baptist was a vegetarian and a teetotaller, Jesus was 

* I have been amused, and perhaps a little saddened, to watch 
a class of pubhc-school boys, belonging to a wealthy industrial 
district, trying vainly to make out what on earth Jesus could have 
meant by this uncompromising statement. 
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neither, and saw no merit in asceticism; he was convivial, 
a Sabbath-breaker, an artist in fiction — ^in short, “a 
Bohemian”. However, my purpose does not require that 
we should follow Shaw in his retelling of the familiar 
story. 

More important is his treatment of the belief in Jesus 
as incarnate God. He gathers from St. Matthew that 
it was Peter’s exclamation, ”Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God!” that first suggested to Jesus the 
idea of His divinity; and the other Gospels do not appear 
seriously to modify this opinion. All the Gospels agree 
that by the end of His life Jesus Himself was firmly 
convinced of His Godhead, and of His coming Resur- 
rection. But Shaw notes that “the legend of divine birth 
was sure to be attached sooner or later to very eminent 
persons in Roman Imperial times”; and he associates 
the story of the Resurrection with the primitive folksong 
of John Barleycorn — the eternal miracle of the wheat, 
which is slain, and buried, and rises again to bless man- 
kind. The Miracles are handled rather differently: 
Shaw thinks it probable that Jesus possessed certain 
abnormal, but not unique, powers, but declares that the 
issue raised by the “Miracles” is irrelevant to the value 
of His teaching. He is impatient at the waste of intellectual 
energy, on the part of both sceptics and defenders of the 
faith, in arguments about the Miracles; he perhaps 
forgets that what people want is not a doctrine that is 
rationally sound, but one that is imposed by divine 
authority. 

As a matter of fact, Shaw takes this last consideration 
very much into account in his analysis of the causes by 
reason of which Christianity, in common with other 
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religions, struck root so widely and deeply. The prime 
factor in the appeal lies in the fundamental element, 
Salvationism. A deity is presented, belief in whom 
affords salvation from the consequences of sin; in the 
case of Christianity a crooked sense of justice is also 
satisfied by the doctrine of a comprehensive Atonement, 
a universal Redemption: the double attraction is irre- 
sistible. And yet, Shaw maintains, Salvationism is an 
illegitimate excrescence upon Christianity, brought 
about by that arch-travestor, Paul. “Paul reconstructed 
the old Salvationism from which Jesus had vainly tried 
to redeem him, and produced a fantastic theology 
which is still the most amazing thing of the kind known 
to us.” Two religions, having contrary effects on man- 
kind, have become confused. “There is no record of 
Christ’s having ever said to any man: ‘Go and sin as 
much as you like; you can put it all on me.’ He said, 
‘Sin no more.’ ” Christ, indeed, came to take away the 
sins of the world, but not by a vicarious atonement, but 
“by good government, by justice and mercy, by setting 
the welfare of little children above the pride of princes”. 
But the yoke of Salvationism is easy, and the burden 
light: and “to this day Pauline Christianity is, and owes 
its enormous vogue to being, a premium on sin”. 

Shaw has already expressed his aversion from this 
debasing and dangerous doctrine. He says here em- 
phatically that “to encourage a man to believe that 
though his sins be as scarlet he can be made whiter than 
snow by an easy exercise of self-conceit, is to encourage 
him to be a rascal”. More than this, he believes that a 
man will prefer to retain full moral responsibility for his 
sins. But this rejection of Salvationism does not mean 
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the rejection of Christ. There are two Christs. One is a 
God, whose practical teaching is unimportant compared 
with faith in His divinity and resurrection. The other is 
a prophet, who died under a delusion of Godhead, but 
who had previously uttered a series of supremely im- 
portant opinions on politics, economics, and morality. 
It is the Christ of these opinions that Shaw accepts as 
a master. Belief or disbelief in the supernatural and 
miraculous side of the story is a matter of temperament; 
belief as a system has had nineteen centuries of trial, 
and “it did not need the present war to show that (the 
system) has not succeeded in effecting the salvation of 
human society”; beyond this, “the mediaeval will-to- 
believe has plainly failed the leaders of modern thought.” 
But this frank abandonment of institutional Christianity 
by no means empties the Gospels of content: on the 
contrary, it transforms Christ from “the lifeless, harmless 
image he has hitherto been to a rallying centre for 
revolutionary influences”. Jesus had a real message, and 
Shaw sees “no way out of the world’s misery but the 
way which would have been found by Christ’s will if He 
had undertaken the work of a modern practical states- 
man”. For he insists that the interpretation of Christ’s 
will is the work of the State, not of the individual. 
Sporadic Tolstoyan efforts to make life conform to the 
formula, “What would Jesus do?” will serve no better 
purpose than isolated experiments in Socialism. So 
“the rich man must sell up not only himself but his 
whole class; and that can be done only through the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The disciple cannot have 
his bread without money until there is bread for every- 
body without money; and that requires an elaborate 
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municipal organization of the food supply, rate sup- 
ported. Being members one of another means One Man 
One Vote, and One Woman One Vote, and universal 
suffrage, and equal incomes, and all sorts of modern 
political measures.” 

Without reproducing Shaw’s supporting arguments, 
we may briefly enumerate the most constructive of those 
all-important secular doctrines which he draws from the 
Gospels. Christ advocates Communism. Property is to 
be abolished, by throwing it into the common stock of 
State-ownership. Work is to be dissociated from money 
payments, and society so organized that people need 
not take thought for the morrow and where its dinner 
and clothes are to come from : only so is it possible for 
them to think of higher things. Judges and punishment 
generally are to be abolished, and evil counteracted by 
good instead of by hostile evil. Suffering and sacrifice 
of all kinds are displeasing to God. We are to love our 
neighbours, including our enemies; though Jesus did not 
tell us not to fight our enemies, but only warned us that 
those who draw the sword shall perish by the sword. 
Marriage and family ties are banned, because they 
necessitate a divided allegiance: marriage is an intolerable 
obstacle to evolution, and is incompatible with both the 
contemplative and the adventurous life. Of sex itself 
Jesus says nothing, though Paul does, in such a way as 
to make himself the eternal enemy of woman. 

Beyond these matters of immediate practical politics, 
Shaw constantly emphasizes certain profounder teachings 
of Christ. Mankind is a vast unity, in mystic union with 
the spirit of God. Hence the private family is to be 
widened into the great family of mankind under the 
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fatherhood of God; society is an organic whole, of which 
the members are not independent individuals, but 
members of one another; ordinary relationships, as of 
son to mother, are unrecognized — at least, “every 
mother you meet is as much your mother as the woman 
who bore you,” In view of this conception, the common 
multitude are the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world. It is through union with the spirit of God that 
we evolve towards greater abundance of life, and it is 
man's duty, not only to live, but to live more abundantly. 

With these doctrines, first and last, political, social, 
economic, biological, Shaw declares that modern thought 
and experience tend to come into complete agreement. 
That his own views coincide we have seen in earlier 
chapters, and shall see further in later ones. It is only 
remarkable that after so many years of splendid isolation 
he should have decided to call Jesus Christ as a witness. 

The War, which gave the Church a wonderful chance — 
a chance which, as Shaw says, it “failed infamously” to 
take, opened the eyes of thoughtful men to the fact 
that the world-catastrophe, and all that led up to it 
and followed it, were a logical consequence of the utter 
neglect of the spirit of Jesus; and Shaw wrote in 1922 
that “there are probably more people who feel that in 
Christ is the only hope for the world than there ever 
were before in the lifetime of men now living”. 

An acceptance of undogmatic Christianity had already 
been foreshadowed with some completeness in the 
comments on Emperor and Galilean in The Quintessence 
of Ibsenism. It is carried much farther in Androcles, 
one of the latest of the pre-War plays. The later writings, 
as we shall see, become even more explicit as to what 
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is to be accepted and what rejected from the teachings 
of Jesus, but the outstanding and all-important fact is 
that Shaw comes more and more to identify the mystic 
element in Christianity with the mystic element in 
Creative Evolution, and to emphasize the vital necessity 
of maintaining a mystic as well as a rational contact 
with life. The difference between this ultimate outlook 
on religion and that which is, not quite groundlessly, 
generally inferred from his earlier writings, amounts 
almost to a passage from the Everlasting No to the 
Everlasting Yea. 
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chapter VI 


OTHER SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

The Home, Education, Crime 
and Punishment 

§1 

In the notes to Caesar and Cleopatra Shaw denies the 
reality of progress: we have more and more “civiliza- 
tion” — machinery and big towns — but man himself, 
individually and as a community, has not appreciably 
evolved (unless mere growing complexity be evolution) 
within the historic period. The thesis is a sound one. 
The highest point to which humanity could reach three 
thousand years ago — a Homer — has barely, if at all, been 
overtopped since; the lowest form, one degree above the 
brutes, may yet be found in our slums, differentiated 
only from its primitive prototype in its slightly more 
articulate speech, its less hygienic clothing and habita- 
tion, its less natural and profitable occupations. The 
twentieth-century artisan is demonstrably inferior in 
culture to the mediaeval craftsman; the outlook of the 
middle classes has contracted as their numbers and power 
have increased; for the professional classes, one remem- 
bers with astonishment that under James I a band of 
forty-seven casual parsons produced the greatest work 
of prose literature the English language possesses; one 
remembers also that specially modern phenomenon, 
the flower of the professional class — ^the “public-school 
man”: than whose mentality nothing less progressive 
can ever have existed. When the supreme culture of the 
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Athenian aristocracy is admitted, but disallowed on the 
score of its slave basis, the objection overlooks the fact 
that a leisured class has always rested and still rests on 
such a basis. Government grows more complex; does 
it grow more adequate for noble ends? Is war less 
barbarous? Is happiness more widespread, more real? 

To some extent this absence of progress is explicable 
by reference to the inconsiderableness of the historic 
period as compared with the evolutionary aeons that 
preceded. At the same time, we have a right to expect 
some progress to have been made in ten thousand years, 
and we feel tolerably certain that something positive 
could have been effected if the right methods had been 
adopted. Of methods, it is clear there can be but two — 
good breeding and good education. Good breeding has 
never been tried; we have seen that Shaw advocates it; 
its results are uncertain, and would probably be slow. 
What is not generally recognized is that good education, 
the sure and swift effect of which can hardly be called 
in question, has never been tried either. 

The point does not need labouring. Athenian educa- 
tion, excellent from the point of view of literary training, 
was in other respects vitiated by its preoccupation with 
dialectics; the admirable curriculum of the mediaeval 
schools was similarly corrupted by scholasticism; the 
noble ideals of Comenius’s “pansophical way” were 
never widely taken up: in any case, however good any 
of these systems might have been, they could never have 
remodelled society, since they applied only to the privi- 
leged few. Today education has its chance: a whole 
nation comes under its moulding influence. That even 
so humanity cannot get off the mark is due to the fact 
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that the education thus universally distributed — ele- 
mentary, secondary, and public-school* — is futile for good 
where it is not positively bad: centuries of such taking 
thought would not add a cubit to the mental and moral 
stature of the race. Shaw is cruelly emphatic on this 
point, but has a whole programme of constructive sug- 
gestions for helping the schools to do better. 

The ancient dispute as to the relative importance of 
education and heredity may be compromised by the 
suggestion that hereditary impressions are a part of 
education. From the moment a child is conceived (to 
carry it no farther back) his personality, moral and 
physical, is taken in hand by influences, external to him- 
self, and more or less under the control of his parents, 
of which education proper is only the last and most 
deliberate. Of the phenomena of heredity Shaw makes 
no special study, but the eugenics which has his support 
demands of course a thoroughly satisfactory ancestry, 
and his first advice to a child is to get himself well 
born. It is not the least of Shaw’s audacities that he 
should have given Candida for a father the disreputable 
Burgess; but the case, for several obvious reasons, is not 
a critical one. 

Education, in its more controllable stages, begins in 
the home; the child’s first preparatory school is the 
family. From the Roman matron to G. K. Chesterton 
the educational function of the mother has been viewed 
with a respect which has perhaps overlooked the fact 

* I exclude University education, not because it is superior to 
the earlier stages (though it has distinct claims to be so), but because 
the student, being now more or less adult, is not at its mercy, but 
makes of it what he will. 
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that incompetence is even more common and disastrous 
in this than in other branches of the teaching profession. 
Shaw deliberately breaks the rank. For one thing, as we 
have seen, he regards the family as an unnatural unit. 
With acid humour he presents the Tarleton family of 
Misalliance: four members bound by indissoluble ties, 
yet with hardly a thought in common or a grain of 
mutual respect, except of a blind and false nature, as 
Mrs Tarleton’s for Johnny. Of the delights of the 
educational processes, such as they are, we may judge 
from Hypatia’s exclamation: “Oh, home, home! Parents! 
Family! Duty! How I loathe them!” And again: “All 
the day I listen to Mamma talking; at dinner I listen to 
Papa talking; and when Papa stops for breath I listen 
to Johnny talking!” From the preface to the play we 
gather that Shaw looks forward to the abolition of the 
family not as a fact but as an ideal; he wants a general 
recognition of the fact that family affection cannot be 
made the subject of compulsory edicts; that while 
subsisting naturally and usually between parents and 
children, it is by no means inevitable between brothers 
and sisters and other relatives;* that filial love must not 
be expected to persist in an intense form beyond the 
period of youth; he might have added that parental love 
need not be expected to survive filial disobedience, even 

* It is interesting to note that Dr Johnson, who appears to have 
said most of the good things a century or so before they were said 
again, makes this point too : “I,” he wrote, “who have no sisters or 
brothers, look with some degree of innocent envy on those who may 
be said to be born friends” — which is very prettily put, and a pretty 
piece of deductive reasoning; as a matter of his own shrewd observa- 
tion, he is compelled to add, “I cannot see without wonder how 
rarely that native union is afterwards regarded.” 
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of the most legitimate kind. The tradition has its element 
of truth, and has been the source of much that is lovely, 
but its false relations and habits of thought have given 
rise to an equal amount of pain and absurdity. Crampton 
is admirable as a man — as a father he is impossible until 
circumstances force him to abandon his monstrous 
attitude; Colonel Craven will be dashed before he will 
treat his daughter the same as he would treat any other 
girl. Even when the outlook is avowedly broader, the 
cramping effect of traditional ways remains. Says 
Tarleton of his daughter: “She’s never been treated like 
a child. . . . Let her read what she likes. Let her do what 
she likes. Let her go where she likes.” Upon which 
claim Hypatia passes the cold comment: “Oh yes, if 
there had been anything for me to do, any place for me 
to go, anything I wanted to read!” Or hear Gilbey, 
almost in tears at his son’s lapse from respectability: 
“We done what we could for the boy. Short of letting 
him go into temptations of all sorts, he can do what 
he likes. What more does he want?” Family life is of 
its very nature narrow and narrowing. But there is so 
much social intercourse available to-day (Shaw wants 
much more of it, without its present limitations of class) 
that this particular evil tends to disappear. Otherwise, 
freedom of emotion being admitted, the family is a 
useful nucleus, and must long carry with it the associa- 
tions of “a bygone day”, mournfully voiced by Count 
O’Dowda, “when there was still some beauty in the 
world and some delicate grace in family life.” Many other 
changes must come about before Cashel Byron’s dream 
of “an orphaned world” materializes, when “man shall 
on his fellow look reckless of consanguinity”. 
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But the artificial quality of family life is the minor 
clause in Shaw's indictment. The ground for his bitterest 
complaint is that the home is so effective for the training 
of the young. And the thought of a child being trained 
up in the way it should go fills Shaw with horror. For 
“nobody knows the way a child should go”. He calls 
such training the manufacture of monsters, and declares 
“the vilest abortionist is he who attempts to mould a 
child’s character.” He describes, with much force, a child 
as “an experiment — a fresh attempt to produce the just 
man made perfect: that is, to make humanity divine. 
And you will vitiate the experiment if you make the 
slightest attempt to abort it into some fancy figure of 
your own: for example, your notion of a good man or 
a womanly woman. ... If you begin with its own holiest 
aspirations, and suborn them for your own purpose, 
there is hardly any limit to the mischief you may do”. 
He holds up to ridicule the parental attitude towards 
the child: ‘T am one of the successes of the Almighty: 
therefore imitate me in every particular or I will have 
the skin off your back.” 

We may agree that a deliberate effort to make the soul 
of a child conform rigidly to some definitely conceived 
ideal deserves all the condemnation that even Shaw can 
pour upon it. A saving clause, however, is present in the 
fact that very few parents have such an ideal in mind, 
and fewer still the moral force to carry out the moulding 
process, except in the most superficial sense. At the same 
time it must be admitted with regard to most parents 
that their efforts to “bring up” their children are bad in 
intention and ridiculous in achievement, and contem- 
plating the average home, one does sometimes wonder 
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how mankind escapes being ruined for life in childhood. 
Perhaps it does not escape. Carlyle’s indictment — 
“mostly fools '^ — still stands (how else explain the fact 
that, twenty years after the end of the Great War, tne 
world is waiting, with penguin-like stolidity, for a greater 
one to fall upon it?), and this may well be due not so 
much to innate folly as to damage done in the home and 
the school. Those who do not come under the indictment 
are either those whose native force has withstood the 
harmful processes, or those who have had exceptional 
good luck in parents and schoolmasters, or (and I must 
adhere to this point,* though it probably covers only a 
few individuals) those who make a definite break-away 
and refashion themselves after all the mishandling: 
there occurs sometimes, round about the age of twenty, 
a mental and moral revolution which all but obliterates 
the results of early training, when a young man (per- 
haps sometimes a young woman) suddenly finds his 
feet and strikes out his own character, re-orientates his 
mind. 

Although there seems a want of logic in Shaw’s 
insistence that every child has a right to its own bent 
“exactly as an adult has”, his principle of freeing children 
from overmuch restraint and training is a wholesome 
one. He has a neat example of the line he would take 
(including the ‘adult’ treatment) in The Irrational Knot, 
Marian wants to exhibit little Lucy to Douglas, and calls, 
“Lucy, come here.” Lucy stopped playing and said, 
“What for?” “Because I ask you to, dear,” said Marian, 

* Shaw differs flatly on this point, saying that he knows the 
revolution produced by adolescence is not permanent in its effects. 
The period I mention is of course later than adolescence. 
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gently. The child considered for a while and then resumed 
her play. A painful interlude follows, and whea Conolly 
comes home he is told of Lucy’s naughtiness. “What 
would you have done?” asked Marian. ‘T suppose,” 
said Conolly, “I should have answered her question — 
told her what she was wanted for. If I asked you to do 
anything, and you inquired why, you would be extremely 
annoyed if I answered, ‘because I ask you’. ” 

To sum up, Shaw’s advice to parents is cloudy but 
salutary, and comes to this: Be interested in, rather than 
anxious for, your child’s development. Let your training 
be negative, and slight at that; check tendencies that are 
obviously harmful, but on the whole let the child grow 
freely in its own way. (Alfred Doolittle, the philosophic 
dustman, is likewise the ideal father: to the playful 
charge that he has brought his daughter up too strictly, 
he replies, “Me! I never brought her up at all, except to 
give her a lick of a strap now and again.”) Grant your 
child a will of its own, a nature different from yours; 
treat it as a rational human being, except when that 
method fails (as it often does with adults) — then use your 
position to appeal to other senses. For Shaw concedes 
that a child must not be spoilt by being allowed to 
misbehave without being instantly made unpleasantly 
conscious of the fact; and we may remember that he has 
already protested against the spoiling of husbands and 
other adults by soft acquiescence m their egregious 
“home manners”. 


§2 

Shaw would thus plant the seeds of freedom in the 
mind of the child in its earliest years. And liberty is 
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again his word, or one of his words, when he comes to 
deal with the period of formal education. The demand 
does not come unneeded. As a principle with educational 
reformers, indeed, liberty has been fashionable ever since 
Rousseau threw his blind but fervent enthusiasm into the 
utterance of that splendid idea.* But, as an operative 
factor, liberty has barely touched the fringes of education 
as practised even to-day. Among the multitude of things 
that children are taught in schools, they are not taught 
freedom — freedom which consists in the wish and power 
to think for oneself. Shaw contrasts the hardy body of 
the Englishman with his timid soul — “You may spend 
hours in country houses listening to stories of broken 
collar-bones, broken backs, and broken necks, without 
coming upon a single spiritual adventure or daring 
thought” — and is right in attributing this moral cowardice 
and slavery, with the physical hardihood, largely to the 
school curriculum and methods. Some would lay at 
least part of the blame at the door of the Churches, and 
it is not to be denied that the Churches discourage free- 
dom of thought; but the Church is made by the people, 
not the people by the Church, and the harm is done in 
the schoolroom before the parson (himself a product of 
the schools) gets to work. 

From this inculcated dependence, mental and moral, 

* Shaw says the reference to Rousseau is misleading, as what 
Rousseau meant by liberty (“man is born free”) is quite different 
from what Shaw means (“men are born the slaves of an inexorable 
tyranny of nature”). He points out that a child must not be left 
free to learn the multiplication and pence tables or not, and says 
the problem of education is the minimum of knowledge which 
must be forced on civilized children; but he admits that the tech- 
nique of instruction is another matter, and my reference is to this. 
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springs that docility which, with convention, oils the 
wheels of society. Shaw hates this feeble quality, and 
would have it eradicated in youth: the docile precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount should be, not quashed, but 
balanced by “such unamiable ones as Always return a 
blow. Always contradict an authoritative statement”, 
and others of a like nature. Home and school being 
“organized as petty tyrannies”, neither self-respect nor 
self-assertion is acquired, and Shaw may safely contend 
that the state of mind produced is “incompatible with the 
democratic introduction of high civilization”. 

The panacea for these evils is to be a Juvenile Magna 
Charta — a recognition of the rights of the child, the first 
of which is freedom to leave an unpleasant place or 
unpleasant company: that is, in the main, to attend 
school or not as the child thinks fit. This right is argued 
from the possession by the adult of a similar right; as a 
matter of fact it does not follow in the abstract, and 
would not work in practice. The Tudor notion that a 
child was a small edition of an adult bears no relation to 
the truth. The child’s kinship is more with the animals 
than with the elders of his own species. Shaw himself 
admits that children are devoid of human sympathies 
(or at least have “certain lacunae in their sympathies 
that make them very cruel to adults”) — and this is more 
true of them in large bodies, that is, under school con- 
ditions, than individually — but he attributes the deficiency 
to the dehumanizing effect of education; in which he may 
be correct. But if this special right were granted, they 
would (unless children change greatly) flock into the 
schools up to the age of ten, but few would remain after 
that age — especially boys. We should return educationally 
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to the condition of the Middle Ages: the scholastically- 
minded few would become great scholars, and the bulk 
of mankind would be content with the rudiments of 
education. 

When Shaw comes to criticize educational procedure, 
his indictment, though ferocious, is justified, but the 
criticism is true only in the sense that a good caricature 
is true. There is more good teaching and less flogging 
than he gives an impression of. There are undoubtedly 
far too many Headmasters with sadistic tendencies and 
habits, and they ought to be given life sentences; prefects’ 
lickings ought, of course, to be abolished. But it is not 
right to suppose that “teaching by beating” is general, 
and to argue thence that teaching is unskilled (even 
manual!) labour. Whatever may be the case with the 
larger Public Schools and the Elementary Schools, by 
far the greater part of the teaching in Secondary Schools 
is done without recourse to corporal punishment at all; 
and that fact is as well worth recording as the facts 
about schoolmasters who are prosecuted for brutality. 
Shaw admits that here and there are schools and school- 
masters of real value; he should also know that even in 
bad (certainly in average) schools a measurable amount 
of sound education — ^within narrow limits — does get 
through, simply because there is generally one good 
teacher in a school, and there are often two or three. 
In these days of high qualifications, Shaw’s clever and 
cruel epigram, “He who can, does; he who cannot, 
teaches,” has lost some of its point. And “decent human 
relationships” between boys and masters, the absence 
of which Shaw deplores, are to-day the rule rather than 
the exception. 
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Nevertheless, good caricature is good criticism, and 
Shaw’s indictment of English education is fundamentally 
sound, since that education is, as regards nine- tenths of 
it, as valueless as a diet of tea and sawdust. Moreover, 
although at one point he says, “I must not pretend to 
have a system ready to replace all other systems,” he 
does proceed, in the 1918 Preface on Education"^ and the 
Intelligent Woman, to work out a constructive scheme in 
adequate detail. Before I go on to this there are two 
valuable suggestions to be noted. Shaw is among those 
who wish children to be educated in the facts of sex, 
(Co-education, desirable from so many points of view, 
is a powerful factor in the solution of the sex-problem on 
its more intangible subjective side. I do not know that 
Shaw anywhere definitely advocates it, but his treatment 
of education constantly assumes it.) He points out that 
“in refusing to allow the child to be taught by qualified 
unrelated elders (the parents shrink from the lesson, 
even when they are otherwise qualified, because their own 
relationship to the child makes the subject impossible 
between them) we are virtually arranging to have our 
children taught by other children in guilty secrets and 
unclean jests”. While on the other hand if, as sometimes 
happens in the case of a girl, the matter is successfully 
kept from her knowledge, marriage may be entered upon 

* This, to which previous references have been made, is the 
valuable preface to the WE. A. Educational Yearbook for 1918. 
It is reprinted in the limited Library Edition as Schools and School- 
masters. Shaw’s contempt for education as it is, and his views on 
what it might be, are shown also in the preface to Misalliance. The 
two prefaces, especially the former of these two, get down to first 
principles, and are full of valuable ideas and sound sense, with the 
usual spicing of high spirits. The Intelligent Woman outlines a 
programme for the schools of the Socialist State. 
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in ignorance, and the awakening may be terrible. He 
anathematizes both the prudery and the ribaldry that 
defile, each in its own way, our conversation and thought, 
and attributes both largely to the fact that “we have no 
language for the discussion of the relations of sex except 
indecent language”. One remembers Chesterton’s en- 
thusiasm for that state of affairs, on the plausible ground 
that the invention of euphemistic names for vile things 
tends to make the things themselves lose their repulsive- 
ness. But this obviously applies only to perversions of the 
sex-relation, and cannot possibly affect the desirability 
of having natural terms for natural functions. Shaw’s 
arguments for the familiarizing of children with these 
terms and functions at school are strong — on paper. 
At any rate, it is clear that a very considerable amount of 
instruction could easily be given in a simple scientific 
way, and after organs and terms had been familiarized 
from early infancy, the full story could be told in 
zwiegesprdch: at what age would need consideration. 
It is impossible to see any harm that could be done; 
the good would be enormous. 

The second of these two contributions to educational 
practice is his insistence on the vital importance, but 
voluntary position, of art in education: on the necessity 
for providing facilities for all who desire them to get into 
living contact with all forms of art. He believes in the 
beneficent effect of art upon human nature and happiness, 
and speaks its praise in splendid terms. The only effective 
instrument of culture is art; and uncultivated people are 
not merely indifferent to virtue and high endeavour — they 
hate these things malignantly. We all grow up stupid 
and mad to just the extent to which we have not been 
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artistically educated. Hence “every device of art should 
be brought to bear on the young; so that they may 
discover some form of it that delights them naturally; 
for there will come to all of them that period between 
dawning adolescence and full maturity when the pleasures 
and emotions of art will have to satisfy cravings which> 
if starved or insulted, may become morbid, or seek 
disgraceful satisfactions”. Among these artistic influences 
is to be included the Bible — of course in its supreme art- 
form, the Authorized Version — together with “the whole 
body of great literature in which the inspiration and 
revelation of Hebrew Scripture has been continued to 
the present day” : he instances Thus Spake Zarathustra 
and Prometheus Unbound, More than this, “it is only by 
an unfettered access to the whole body of Fine Art: 
that is, to the whole body of inspired revelation, that we 
can build up that conception of divinity to which all 
virtue is an aspiration”. Shaw speaks with special feeling 
of the cultural power of music (incidentally putting in a 
timely word — echoed by Mr J. D. M. Rorke in A Musical 
Pilgrim's Progress — for the artistic importance of the 
player-piano): “There is nothing in the Bible greater in 
inspiration than Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony; and the 
power of modern music to convey that inspiration to a 
modern man” is unlimited. And again, “Many who have 
no ear for literature or music are accessible to archi- 
tecture, to pictures, to statues, to dresses, and to the 
arts of the stage.” 

Profoundly as I agree with every item of this conten- 
tion, I must venture a caveat as to method. Shaw appears 
to think that the full, rich, understanding contact with 
art can be acquired by “looking at pictures and listening 
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to musid': he will not hear of any portion of school-time 
being devoted to the 'teaching of art’ — which he again 
caricatures amusingly enough: he says a schoolmaster 
thinks he is educating a boy in the history of Venetian 
painting if he asks him the date of Tintoretto’s birth 
and hits him when he cannot give the correct answer. 
But although an artistic education does indeed consist 
in nothing more or less than getting acquainted with 
masterpieces of art, there may be ways of rendering this 
acquaintanceship closer. I, who had no musical education 
in my youth, have been listening assiduously to the 
best music for thirty years, and though my delight in 
music is now a thousand times more intense than it was 
when I was twenty, the wireless talks of Sir Walford 
Davies have shown me that it would have been far 
deeper still if such instruction in musical form and 
technique had been given me in early days. I have been 
reading good books for about the same length of time, 
but I feel that my appreciation of literature is safer and 
sounder than my appreciation of music, for the simple 
reason that my education included a study of the craft 
of literature and the principles of literary criticism. The 
language of literature, and of the other arts, is a foreign 
language, and those who are inclined that way will 
go on to the “voluntary” study of masterpieces with 
their eyes open if they have had some training in the 
elements (with or without dates, and preferably without 
being ‘hit’). 

The desirability of thus steeping the soul in the waters 
of art is a matter of popular doubt, as Shaw recognizes. 
Art is branded as immoral — nowadays preferably “high- 
brow”. Rich and poor are starved of the contemplation 
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of beauty. People are “rather proud of the hideous power 
of living without art or love or beauty”. With what 
result? The passions are depraved by being starved. The 
temptation of loveliness is rigorously taboo — and 
temptation is quickly found in “poor creatures whom no 
artist would touch without a shudder”. 

Shaw’s faith is profound; his demonstration, both 
positive and negative, is irresistible. Yet he is careful 
to utter the caveat that, though art is ennobling, the 
artist may be ignoble. This is one of Life’s paradoxes, 
and Shaw resolutely accepts it, giving us Dubedat of 
The Doctor s Dilemma, We find ourselves up against the 
staggering fact that this man, a glib and crawling liar, 
who sponges on his friends and steals their cigarette 
cases, not only has the creative power of a god, but can 
die with the passionate creed of beauty on his lips — and 
in his heart too, even though his last thought is for the 
presence of the newspaper reporter. One is inclined to 
doubt one’s own eyes, especially as Jennifer believes in 
him so thoroughly. 

Your mistress saw your spirit’s grace 
When, looking on the ugly face, 

1 found belief in it too hard. 

But no, the fellow is unmistakably a cad, and this is 
but another instance of that blindness to true dignity 
in man which so many writers insist upon in their 
portraits of woman, and so many women exhibit in 
real life. Unless indeed we are to take it that Jennifer 
was content with the one good side, knowing that 
no man is good all round. We should have thought 
no ill of her if she had been devoted to a man 
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whose moral code was perfect but whose art was 
insincere.* 

Or one may suggest another solution. Art by itself is 
not sufficient. A certain ethical basis is necessary. Of 
course, ethical integrity by itself is insufficient also. Art 
by itself gives aestheticism, ethics alone puritanism. 
Ethics provides the end, the aim, art the inspiration. 
Ends by themselves are lifeless, even vicious. Inspiration 
by itself is aimless, vague, nebulous. Art may keep from 
ugliness (it didn’t Dubedat, or Wilde), but beautiful vice 
is not virtue. The artist may refuse to touch the common 
prostitute, but if he simply confines himself to the seduc- 
tion of beautiful women, the gain is equivocal. The two 
things are necessary in combination — ethical foundation 
and artistic superstructure; into the body of ethics must 
be breathed the soul of art. Hence the supreme value of 
literature in education: it provides (not necessarily or 
always, but generally) both end and motive, ideal and 
inspiration. 

The absorption of the message of art is, Shaw says, 
what we ought to mean by Secondary education. Neither 
Secondary nor Elementary education, as provided at 
present, bears, he thinks, the slightest resemblance to 
education in any real sense. At the one end, “Ten years 
of cheap reading have changed the English from the 

* Shaw comments that one of his pet theses is that no man is 
scrupulous all round, and says that one of the several models who 
sat unconsciously for Dubedat was morbidly scrupulous as to his 
religious and political convictions, but had absolutely no conscience 
about money or women, so that he seemed a blackguard in contrast 
with men who were scrupulously correct in their family and business 
life, but shone beside them when loyalty to conviction called for 
risk and sacrifice. 
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most stolid nation in Europe into the most theatrical 
and hysterical”; at the other, embellished with the best 
and most abundant education we know how to give, 
are the products of Eton and Harrow — void of intel- 
lectual interests, using the public school code as a 
substitute for reason, frequenters of the hunt, the shoot, 
the dance. Either educate well or not at all, says Shaw, 
and proceeds to lay down the broad lines of his educa- 
tional policy. 

Education is to be divided into three branches — 
technical, civic, and liberal. The first two comprise what 
we call ‘primary’ education, the third is to be the new 
‘secondary’ education, though in the later stages a child 
might be getting primary and secondary education at 
the same time. Technical education includes those 
subjects required for living in a civilized society and 
making use of its facilities. The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide gives details of this kind of education — ^which is 
to be compulsory. In the schools of the SociaUst State, 
children will be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic 
to enable them to get about in a civilized world; a 
minimum of law, constitutional history, and economics 
to enable them to vote; the main facts of physics; and the 
socially necessary commandments about murder, theft, 
etc. The Bible will not be taught as a code of belief; 
and out-of-date theology will be definitely forbidden. 
Instead, the metaphysics of modern civilization — ^in 
accordance with the discoveries of science and the 
developments of religious thought — will be inculcated, 
together with the Socialist creed, the principles and 
assumptions on which the Socialist State is founded and 
worked. The children’s minds are to be directed and 
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instructed politically and religiously; and the latter word 
denotes something more than a vague religiosity: 
“only a creed of Creative Evolution can set the souls of 
the people free”. For the rest, the child and the adolescent 
will have access to books, teachers, theatres, music, 
museums, galleries, to educate itself on its own lines. 
The most valuable form of education — that obtained at 
present through the varied social contacts of University 
life, and in clubs and summer schools — will be provided 
for all children by the complete promiscuity of social 
intercourse. 

Civic (which includes religious) education is strictly 
a part of technical education, but though it is to be 
compulsory its treatment must be controversial. Its aim 
(as above) would be to inculcate an understanding and 
acceptance of the Socialist (or other political) regime, 
and of Creative Evolution — “a common technical theory 
of the goal of evolution to replace the common technical 
theory of the will of God” — but these conceptions are 
not to be imposed on the minds of the children. Advocates 
of opposing systems must be allowed to present their 
sides, and the issues must be thrashed out in free dis- 
cussion. “Civic education does not mean education in 
blind obedience to authority, but education in con- 
troversy, in liberty, in manners and in courage, in 
scepticism, in discontent and betterment. . . Although 
civic education is to be compulsory, the compulsion 
would pot be that of forcing children to come to school 
to get it. Shaw objects to the ‘imprisonment’ of children 
(he describes teachers as persons who combine the 
functions of turnkey and executioner); I don’t know 
whether he would ‘imprison’ them for the purpose of the 
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essential technical education. In the case of civic educa- 
tion the compulsion would take the form of a threat of 
disfranchisement: only those would vote who had been 
through the civic course. 

Liberal education — the study of the fine arts — is to 
be voluntary, but accessible: the community is to provide 
means and leisure for it. The picture is an attractive one. 
In every town, I take it, there would be constantly going 
on lectures, classes, study circles, plays, concerts, recitals, 
readings, tours round galleries — to all of which children 
(and adults) would be encouraged, but in no sense com- 
pelled, to go, as well as to make use of the libraries: 
opportunities would also be frequent for seeking inspira- 
tion from natural scenery, for it is an admirable feature 
of this curriculum that it brackets nature with books and 
music as an essential factor in a liberal education. 
Offered in this way culture would, Shaw believes, be 
seized upon hungrily by those who deserved it, and 
intellect come into its own — intellect which schoolmasters 
and authorities generally do not recognize for what it is, 
“a passion, an overwhelming impulse towards a more 
abundant life.” 

These are drastic proposals: they seem to me to be 
informed with Shaw’s brilliant sanity : they could be put 
into practicable shape by an equally drastically reformed 
Board of Education. If adopted in the spirit in which 
it is promulgated, this ‘plan for education’ would — ^with 
sufficient probability to make the experiment worth 
trying — result in a marked rise in the national standard 
of culture and intellectual activity. To get it adopted 
Shaw opines that it might be necessary to annihilate the 
race of schoolmasters; and having been a schoolmaster 
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myself I can testify to the accuracy of this forecast as 
regards the majority of the teaching profession; it 
should be added that the massacre would have to include 
the greater part of the inspectorate, of the education 
committees and governing bodies, and of the Board of 
Education, 

Even here education does not stop. Shaw wishes the 
cultural process carried on into the adult stage by making 
full use of the great school of life. Not merely the school 
of experience, at which every man learns, willy-nilly; 
but those elements of the social complex which exist for 
the purpose of bringing mind into educative contact 
with mind. Shaw has already condemned the home as 
unhealthy and unnatural; he is hardly less insistent 
upon the educational backwardness that results from 
an addiction to its fireside joys. Pascal thought that 
most of the mischief in the world would never happen 
if people would only be content to sit still in their par- 
lours; but Shaw does not regard the prevention of 
mischief as a progressive ideal; he is indeed himself 
miching mallecho. Therefore, says he, on the contrary, 
for God’s sake do not sit still in your parlours; the family 
circle is a" stagnant pool, and four feet on the fender 
means two minds dulled, dwarfed, atrophied. Come forth 
into the light of things, he cries; let London be your 
teacher! Don’t look upon the theatre, for instance, as 
a sin or even a luxury; go and see my plays and Ibsen’s 
plays and Brieux’s plays and every play that has an idea 
in it. Join Fabian Societies, and Debating Clubs where 
religion, politics, and sex are not barred. (“In a really 
educated community, religion and politics would be 
the normal subjects of conversation between strangers.”) 
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Attend meetings and hear lectures — even sermons, if 
you can find a parson who isn’t a parrot. Go to the 
opera; go to concerts and social gatherings. Have your 
evening meal abroad, in wide and varied company — if 
not at a big dinner-party, then in a restaurant, table 
d'hote. Anything rather than sit and hug your privacy 
at your own fireside. 

There is nothing more sound among Shaw’s educational 
precepts. Except, of course, that the advice must be taken 
in moderation. Seven nights a week of this feverish 
activity would be a form of over-education of a par- 
ticularly deadly sort; there should be room to practise 
also the Oriental habit of mind. And, as in other respects, 
the indictment of the home goes too far. The home has its 
place even in an adult educational scheme. Reading and 
writing can certainly be done in a public library, but they 
are essentially things of seclusion and peace. All this 
abundance of mental nourishment obtained in the 
vivacious Shavian world wants digesting — ^wants quiet 
discussion, disentangling, appraisement. Where shall it 
get this so well as between the equal intimate minds of 
man and wife? The sensitive sympathetic contact of one 
and one is as necessary to full mental development as 
the more strenuous, perhaps more exhilarating contact 
of multitudes. 


§3 

Shaw’s treatment of crime and punishment involves a 
notorious contradiction : he objects to imprisonment and 
flpgging, but has no objection to killing; capital punish- 
ment is described as a legalized form of assassination, 
and yet “people without self-control enough for social 
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purposes may be killed”, for “though the right to live is 
absolute it is not unconditional. If a man is unbearably 
mischievous he must be killed/' 

Two considerations provide a resolution of the con- 
tradiction. First, Shaw finds the criminal law intolerable 
because it is framed in the interests of private property 
and administered in a spirit of cruelty. In the preface to 
Major Barbara it is laid down that, though punishment 
there must be — for without punishment there can be 
neither forgiveness on the one hand nor moral responsi- 
bility on the other — punishment must be made humane. 
In Shaw’s view, “justice” not only does not achieve this 
ideal, it does not even aim at it. The laws do not pretend 
to equity — they are so much “social scaffolding”: they 
are intended mainly to bolster up the status quo, to 
maintain impregnably the relative positions of classes 
and masses. But it is the cruelty of the laws, and the 
desideratum of their humanization, that he most insists 
upon. Lady Cicely, undeterred by family feeling, con- 
fidently defines a judge as a man who is paid £5,000 
a year to be wicked — is praised for it and urged to it by 
the police and others to whom the stability of society is 
a vested interest. She offers Sir Howard a tip for the 
treatment of the unhappy culprits who come before 
him — he should “talk to them in a friendly way instead 
of passing cruel sentences on them”. This, of course, is 
her own sublimely successful method. She goes to work 
on the principle of assuming that every one is good, 
pointing out to the sceptical that some supposed desperate 
cut-throat, for instance, “has such a nice face”; whether 
she believes in her principle or not, she acts upon it in 
her treatment of men, not from simplicity but from 
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policy. This line of conduct — backed by confidence in 
her own strength and wit and charm — gives her enormous 
power over people: it not only keeps her safe in the midst 
of danger, and exacts miracles of obedience, but effects 
a definite reformation in the characters of the people 
concerned. The play, indeed, screaming comedy as it is, 
is a sermon on the text that you can do vastly more with 
men by decent kindly treatment than by violence and 
“justice”. The lesson is emphasized in that almost 
painfully moral religious production. The Showing Up of 
Blanco Posnet, which demonstrates, among other excellent 
things, the superior power of the human touch to turn 
the heart of the sinner — not only Blanco but Feemy and 
the Sheriff — over punishment or preaching or anger or 
contempt. 

In the second place it must be noted that Shaw values 
the life of a man not for its own sake but for its worth 
to the community. It was the suppression of a good 
book that Milton denounced as a crime. Shaw thinks 
it is wasteful to destroy a life just because its owner has 
broken some law, but no less wasteful to preserve a life 
that is poisoning the body of society. Reform where you 
can, but destroy the unreformable. “I dislike cruelty, 
and therefore would like to see all cruel people ex- 
terminated.” Lady Cicely’s way now (in the preface to 
Too True to be Good) receives short shrift. “It is easy to 
suggest that (evildoers) should be reformed by gentle- 
ness. ... By all means, if they respond to this treatment. 
But if gentleness fails — ^what then?” There are a certain 
number of “irreclaimable scoundrels and good-for- 
noughts who will wreck any community unless they are 
expensively restrained or cheaply exterminated”. It is 
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a pity the factor of expense is introduced, and as the 
Dean of St. Paul’s has pointed out the use of the words 
‘extermination’ and ‘liquidation’ tends to rob the facts 
of meaning. But Shaw is on safe ground when he argues 
that the power of life and death should cease to be an 
appendage of private property. “The power to exter- 
minate is too grave to be left in any hands but those 
of a . . . government responsible to the whole of the 
community”: extermination must become a “humane 
science”, used intelligently, not for the mere punishment 
of crime, but for the improvement of the race by the 
removal of those elements that hold it back. 

It is only when, as we shall presently see, this con- 
ception of “extermination” is given a political bent that 
one hesitates to follow Shaw in his continued enthusiasm 
for the process. 
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THE LATER SHAW 

CREATIVE EVOLUTION* 


Doctor Johnson said no man who was not a blockhead 
would write except for money, and Shaw has declared 
that for art’s sake he would not have written a line. 
This must be my excuse for treating the plays — and now 
the three major plays of the immediate post-War years 
(1917-23, after which latter year no important play 
appeared till 1929) — solely from the point of view of 
their didactic content and taking for granted their 
artistic form. This latter should indeed require no 
arguing at this time of day. The critics who once dis- 
missed Shaw’s plays as no plays at all have had to 
enlarge their conception of a play to include these stage 
presentations which, however “structurally defective”, 
hold educated audiences breathless. Even Heartbreak 
House, that avowed and apparently formless fantasia, 
is given unity by its conclusion (a method that goes back 
to the Elizabethans). The seeming deus ex machina of 
the Zeppelin bomb is the inevitable catastrophe towards 
which the action has been reeling from the beginning, 
and the moment ii happens it lightens back over the 
rest of the play and reveals the meaning of that train of 
‘pointers’ dropped by Hector and Captain Shotover: 

* This chapter is reprinted, with some alterations, from the 
Cornhill Magazine, 
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“Is there no thunder in heaven?” — “Fall! Fall and 
crush!” — “I tell you ... the heavens will fall in thunder 
and destroy us.” — “Fall, I say, and deliver us from the 
lures of Satan!” Back to Methuselah is artistically 
incomplete — must be so from its very nature: Lilith’s 
concluding words, “It is enough that there is a beyond,” 
indicate its position as the first Act of an even vaster 
drama; though there is enough dramatic form and finish 
about some of its parts (particularly the ‘Gospel’ and 
the Tragedy’) to make the fortune of a dozen play- 
wrights. But the supreme unity of the Pentateuch is 
the ‘Gothic’ unity of idea, which compels all the action 
to its own end. 

Saint Joan nobody dares to question. 

However, it is as expressions of Shaw’s philosophy 
that these three plays are now under consideration. 
They are all three definitely concerned with religion, 
and as such they form a trilogy. It would be a mistake 
to accuse Shaw of having “gone religious”, like so many 
lesser men, in his seventh decade. One has but to recall 
Androcles, Getting Married, and Blanco Posnet in refuta- 
tion of the view (held by country clergymen and the 
Headmasters of Public Schools) that Shaw was ever an 
irreligious writer. But such plays as those just mentioned 
were religious only in the sense that they recognized the 
value of a liberal Christianity in the scheme of things. 
The new plays (or the earlier two of them) are definitely 
planned to preach Shaw’s own religion, the great modern 
religion of Creative Evolution. This again we know to be 
by no means a new departure. It is implicit in many of 
the earlier plays, and, as Shaw points out in the preface 
to Back to Methuselah, was the theme of Man and 
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Superman. Here, however, the theme was obscured by 
two others to which it gave rise — the part played by 
woman in courtship, and a somewhat ambiguous super- 
man. In any case, it was at that time but one among a 
multitude of interests and ideas that Shaw was urging 
with apparently equal emphasis. In the post-War years 
he seemed to feel, like many great writers of the time, 
that man's primary need, if he was to be saved from 
extinction, was the Sursum Corda of an adequate religion. 

Heartbreak House, presenting a picture of an irre- 
ligious England, definitely forms a prelude to Back to 
Methuselah. In the Hushabye house are gathered repre- 
sentatives of most of the kinds of people who go to make 
up a modern civilized community; financiers, government 
servants, ‘idealists’, society men and women, burglars, 
domestics, typists — ^with an old sea-captain, only half 
civilized, as chorus. It is pre-War England being examined 
by one of the ‘intelligences’ of The Dynasts in the fierce 
light that beats upon a microscope slide. The preface 
expounds some of the phenomena under observation. 
The blind and depraved quality of modern life, devoid 
of purpose other than self-seeking, is attributed ultimately 
to Darwinism (with its fatalistic removal of responsibility 
from the individual and its philosophy of the struggle for 
existence), and immediately to the low level of culture 
due to existing Secondary education. And so Hector 
Hushabye (immoral and clear-visioned, like Hotchkiss 
in Getting Married) perceives that the only thing that 
can decently happen to such a state of affairs is that it 
should be swept out of existence. But when, in response 
to his appeal, the heavens fall in thunder, they destroy 
only the financier and the burglar, the most obviously 
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futile and evil of the company. The others — the real 
heart-breakers and horse-backers — are spared, perhaps 
for the sake of their wit, culture, beauty. At all events, 
they are given another chance — a chance to read and 
profit by Back to Methuselah. 

There are three steps to salvation from the disaster 
symbolized by Shaw’s Zeppelin bombs. The first is a 
recognition of the fact that, the complexity of human 
affairs having multiplied enormously while the capacity 
of the human brain has remained unaltered, it is now 
beyond the power of that brain to cope with that com- 
plexity. It is not certain that this ‘fact’ has been fully 
demonstrated. The capacity of the human brain at its 
best is so remarkable that one hesitates to declare any- 
thing beyond its powers. What is perfectly certain is 
that no attempt has yet been made to select the best 
' brains of the world and put them in charge of human 
affairs. However, the view indicated is widely held, and 
we may proceed to the second step, which is the search 
for a remedy. In some ways the most acceptable solution 
would be a simplification of the complexity, but unless 
this is brought about through some such ‘act of God’ as 
is supposed in Wells’s In the Days of the Comet or 
Jefferies’ After London, there does not seem much chance 
of its coming to pass. It is necessary, therefore, to find 
some means of raising the human mind to a higher 
power. The obvious way to do this is by education, but 
Shaw rejects this method, because of his habitual con- 
tempt for the schoolmaster. This contempt, deserved or 
not, is no sufiBcient argument against education itself, 
and we know what reforms Shaw wants in this sphere. 
It is perfectly true that since education is administered 
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by Headmasters, inspectors, and University authorities, 
all of whom belong to the type of mind that puts safety 
first and regards independent thought as subversive of 
the order of things, no amount of education as we know 
it today would sensibly increase the mental stature of 
the race. And since in these days of majority rule an 
improved system of education could be brought about 
only by a nation already sufficiently educated to desire 
such a thing, Shaw is doubtless warranted in putting 
educational reform (of his kind, or anything really 
drastic) quite out of the question, and offering a more 
interesting suggestion, and one that could be put into 
practice by a few determined people — the suggestion 
that human life should, by an unconscious effort of the 
will to live, be extended to three hundred years. 

This proposal has such a fantastic appearance that it 
has attracted undue attention, at the expense of more 
; important matters. It is probably intended to be nothing 
more than symbolic of the urgent necessity for making 
a really desperate effort to do something, and something 
revolutionary. As Shaw says in the preface, just as he 
used the Don Juan legend to make a story to embody his 
idea in Man and Superman, so for Back to Methuselah 
he uses the legend of the Philosopher’s Stone. But his 
modern form of the mediaeval legend is given such a 
rich dramatic elaboration that to many people Back to 
Methuselah is simply the play in which Shaw says we 
can live for three hundred years if we want to. This by 
itself is worse than meaningless — it is misleading. It 
acquires a meaning only when taken in conjunction with ^ 
the far profounder teaching of the play with regard to 
Creative Evolution. This is the third step to salvation. 
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Having discovered our panacea — extension of life or 
what not — we can apply it to the cure of the world’s 
ills only by a great act of faith, and such faith implies 
religion — the religion of Creative Evolution. 

Heartbreak House having depicted a religionless 
society, a world without form and void, Back to Methu- 
selah is avowedly the Pentateuch of the new religion. Like 
the Hebrew Pentateuch, it is full of good stories, the 
stories being strung on the idea of the possibility of 
lengthening life. Symbolic or not, the idea is worked 
out with enormous seriousness, and even — that last 
test of seriousness — with enormous humour. Shaw is 
often accused (I have accused him myself) of letting 
his sense of the comic run away with him, to the diversion 
of his audience but the ruin of his didactic purpose. This 
is nothing but another indication of his greatness as a 
philosopher: he can see, and is not afraid of, the funny 
side of his own beliefs; he dares to let people laugh at 
them. (Did he not burlesque his most beautiful play in 
How he Lied to her Husbandl) But it requires a certain 
tenacity of mind to retain one’s faith in the sanity of the 
Methuselah conception through the continuous series 
of comic turns performed by the long-livers in Part IV, 
where the Elderly Gentleman (as if to give one last 
flicker of satisfaction to short-life before it fades out 
altogether) is the solitary dignified and admirable figure. 
It is he who gives this part of the play its wonderful 
ending. The fooling ceases at its climax, and the Elderly 
Gentleman is left alone. Instantly all is serious, tragic. 
He has steadily risen to greatness, and now “takes the 
nobler risk”, and, for the sake of “the meaning of life, 
not of death”, dies. It is Shaw’s attempt to wipe out 
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two hours of the ridiculous by five minutes of the 
sublime. 

Apart from the glorious comedy of the Methuselah 
story, the whole purpose of the play is, Shaw says, “to 
show (our nihilists) where to look for a religion”. The 
new religion is the New Vitalism, a metaphysical faith 
in a metaphysical Life Force, of whose spiritual growth 
Evolution is the outward visible sign. Scientists are 
content to observe evolution at work, but observation 
provides no clue to the underlying cause. Shaw, con- 
templating the whole of life, makes what seems to us a 
great imaginative leap to the hypothesis of a living Will 
to more and more power and knowledge. To himself it 
seems a simple observation of the facts. To others it is 
not a scientific hypothesis, capable of proof, but a 
religious conception, demanding faith. The truth of a 
religious doctrine is measured, if it can be measured at 
all, by its effect upon conduct, and Shaw declares that to 
deny purpose in the universe, as neo-Darwinism does, 
is to break the spine of civilization. It is not apparent that 
the rise of cynicism synchronized with the establishment 
of Darwin’s theory. In the political and diplomatic 
world the precepts of religion and ethics have always 
been thrust aside with violent contempt whenever they 
stood in the way of the supposed interests of the State 
or of a chance of besting the foreigner. But as materialism 
permeated downwards and outwards, there is no doubt 
(it certainly seems to be generally admitted now) that 
private morals, and criticism of public morals, came 
more and more to be based on principles of narrow 
self-interest. The old values were changed, the old 
sanctions removed, the old incentives to virtue with- 
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drawn. The house was swept and garnished, and left 
empty; men were living by bread alone. Darwinism 
gave a scientific confirmation to an existing attitude of 
mind, and it may well be true, as Shaw declares, that 
civilization is doomed if the attitude persists. Already 
the materialistic outlook is disappearing from science, 
but it will take longer to work the poison out of the 
common unreasoning life. Loftier motives and a wider 
vision must be bred into the minds of men. The common 
sense of most may be (very doubtfully) sufficient to 
abolish war, but it will need religion to build a new 
world on the foundations of peace. The great standard 
religions remain, even if enfeebled, and they would 
emphatically deny, as to their own concepts, the pur- 
poselessness imposed by Darwinian evolution upon the 
scheme of things (though many adherents, even leaders, 
of the Churches manage to assert with one hand what 
they deny with the other). But, says Shaw, in the Preface 
on Education^ “when purpose is once admitted . . . 
the question whether the existence of evil does not 
prove an evil purpose behind evolution cannot be staved 
off: and there is no answer to that except, if I may say 
so, my answer” — the context showing that he means the 
answer of “the Creative Evolutionists, with Butler and 
Bergson for their prophets”. 

Those people, exceedingly few in number, who feel 
themselves to be in intimate contact with the Persons 
of the Christian creed, will regard Creative Evolution as 
a very hollow substitute for religion, but they will be 
mistaken. Let but one glimpse be caught of Life (the 
simpler term is best) — Life, immanent, omnipresent; 
willing, aspiring, failing, achieving; evolving ever towards 
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its ultimate but infinitely distant goal in God; Life, seen 
mystically, with the eye of faith: this vision of the modern 
Holy Grail can inspire a devotion and a passionate joy 
of service beside which the inevitably self-tinged dreams 
of salvationism look pale. That Shaw does regard 
Creative Evolution as something more than an ‘explana- 
tion’ is shown by his reply to a newspaper interviewer 
who asked (sometime in 1937, I think), “What is your 
wish for the future?” “I seek”, Shaw replied, “the religion 
of creative evolution as opposed to the mechanical theory 
of Darwin. What man of intellect can accept all the 
theisms which have been invented so far? And yet we 
need a God in Whose name to live and work.” 

The religious purpose of the play finds its complete 
fulfilment in Part V. Part I had showed us the beginnings 
of Creative Evolution in the discovery, on the part of 
Life, of the twin instruments of progress — birth and 
death. The intermediate three parts have suggested that 
evolution has reached a stage where these two instru- 
ments can carry it no farther: another effort of will is 
needed to invent a third device — ^perhaps longevity. 
Part V shows us the new beings thus evolved — the 
Ancients — striving to eliminate one of the earlier factors, 
death, by releasing life from its dependence on matter. 
Life, it appears, assumed its first manifestation as a 
whirlpool (or a series of whirlpools) in pure force. As 
such it was able to seize upon matter as a means to its 
end. Having achieved, in the form of the Ancients, 
intelligence of as high an order as is necessary for its 
purpose, it has now, as the final stage, to rid itself of the 
material bodies which it now feels as an encumbrance, 
and become a whirlpool (or a series of whirlpools) in 
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pure intelligence. Whether the whirlpools are to retain 
their identity, or whether they are to be merged in the 
ocean of pure intelligence which is, or will be, God, is 
a question that is not answered. 

This, then, is the faith we are to hold. But faith needs 
its complement of works, and it is Shaw’s desire that we 
should use our utmost endeavour to speed up the Life 
Force in its process. Now, as an incentive to this, it was 
desirable that the state towards which we are supposed 
to be progressing — As Far as Thought Can Reach — 
should be presented in an alluring light. There may well 
be more than one opinion as to whether this has been 
done. Externally the world has attained a classic per- 
fection by the elimination of the romantic. As a con- 
cession to the past (and as a means of continuing the 
race) the joyous follies of life remain, but they are got 
over in four years, after which comes a thousand years 
or more of work intensely pursued for its own sake, and 
of abstract meditation. So far, so good: the words of 
the Ancient ring true when he exclaims to the two-year- 
old, “Infant, one moment of the ecstasy of life as we 
live it would strike you dead.” (Even now, in this merely 
twentieth century, this can almost be claimed by the 
man of high culture and reflective or aesthetic habit 
against the frequenter of whist drives and jazz-halls.) 
But the Ancients have lost the sense of humour, which 
was invented in the Garden of Eden, and which Conrad 
Barnabas admitted might lubricate the wheels of Creative 
Evolution. This defect is very marked in the case of the 
She-Ancient. It is noteworthy that while Eve in Part I 
was Adam’s superior in nearly every way (and she 
remains so in the Dream-Epilogue), in the latest age this 
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order is reversed. The youths generally are better stuff 
than the maidens, and while the He-Ancient is entirely 
admirable (and a huge advance on the Secondaries and 
Tertiaries of Part IV), the She- Ancient is made positively 
unpleasant, an aspect that was deliberately emphasized 
by Miss Edith Evans in the production at the Court 
Theatre in 1928. For example, having roughly examined 
the teeth and general physique of the Newly-Born, and 
pronounced her fit to live, she spoke the explanatory 
comment — “Children with anything wrong with them 
do not live here, my child” — ^like a soured school- 
mistress: the tone made one feel that she was resentful 
(in a way most improper to an Ancient) of the Newly- 
Born’s recent exclamation, “Go away, you dreadful old 
creature!” and that she rather regretted not being able to 
say, “Her eyes are crooked — take her out and smother 
her.” 

The episode of the artificial humans is sometimes 
regarded as a blot on the landscape of this more or 
less ideal age, but besides being a striking little play 
within the play it fulfils several important functions. 
It affords an indication of the artistic and scientific 
interests of the period: aesthetically there is no advance, 
while in the realm of science the progress has been very 
great. It provides us with a lively and fascinating exposi- 
tion, by Pygmalion, of the nature and ways of the vital 
force, which is now accepted as the basic principle of the 
universe, God having become a prehistoric though sound 
biologist. And it offers an allegory of the whole theme 
of the five plays, on its negative or cautionary side: 
human beings are created, but they are failures — ^they 
cannot control their reflexes, they are vain and creatures 
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of illusion, they wish evil, they fight and bite and kill — so 
they are destroyed. 

However, the Ancients are the essential feature of 
this latest age, and apart from the defect noticed they are 
loftily conceived and (though they rouse Mr St. John 
Ervine’s fury) attractively presented. They have renounced 
the joys of art, but this is because they are “in direct 
contact with life”; and of friendship, because they know 
you can create nothing but yourself, have power over no 
one but yourself. Living in an ecstasy or chronic orgasm 
of mental activity, they are so indifferent to creature 
comforts and to common gregariousness that they create 
an illusion of asceticism, solitariness, and silence; for 
their power of exchanging thoughts telepathically has 
led to the disuse of speech among them. In this state 
they direct their whole force to helping Life to achieve 
its final goal of omniscience, omnipotence, and inde- 
pendence of matter, when there shall be “no people, 
only thought”, for “Ufe is thought”. Lilith says they have 
accepted the burden of immortality, which is to be 
achieved through emancipation from matter. “When 
they have achieved that they will become one with me 
and supersede me.” — Lilith seems to personify Life in 
its function of causing the evolution of man; or some- 
times Life’s power of looking at itself. 

If Heartbreak House was an admirable prelude to 
Back to Methuselah, Saint Joan made a most unfortunate 
sequel. Little effort having been made to grasp the 
religious significance of the Pentateuch, Saint Joan was 
hailed as Shaw’s first play with a ‘religious’ atmosphere, 
and even as an indication that he was himself at last 
inclined to make terms with some form of orthodoxy. 
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Roman Catholics of course read the play as a defence of 
Rome, Anglo-Catholics felt that it breathed the very 
spirit of Anglo-Catholicism. At one bound Shaw leaped 
from being the secret of the perceiving few to be the 
short-lived idol of the unthinking many. It became 
possible to confess a liking for him without apologizing. 
Inspectors of Schools recommended the play to Sixth 
Forms; it was set as a text-book for a London University 
Examination. 

Even among true Shavian enthusiasts there is a 
tendency to call Saint Joan the greatest of Shaw’s plays. 
This is stupid, and — what is worse — countenances the 
frothings of the Philistines. Of course Saint Joan is a 
great play, brimming over with the Shavian external 
excellences. Like the Middle Ages with which it deals, 
it is spectacular and splendid where it is not cruel and 
squalid. The heroic figure of the Maid, with her noble 
simplicity and her radiant purpose, is transferred with 
brilliant success from the astonishingly complete records 
of the trial. The “fairness” and “clemency” of the 
Ecclesiastical Court are presented with a convincing 
veracity that arises from Shaw’s strong sense of the 
opposite qualities in modern secular and military courts — 
but not so convincingly that we fail to see through the 
sham. And there is always the wonderful fourth scene, 
a marvellous piece of dramatic dialogue and a Shavian 
essay in the interpretation of history. But after all, the 
whole play is only an essay in the interpretation of 
history, and as such not to be compared with the plays 
which, dramatically no less powerful, have for their 
fundamental thought-stuff not the correction of a his- 
torical impression but the profoundest relations of 
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human beings and the ultimate meaning of life. What 
is there in Saint Joan that can equate with the philo- 
sophic content of Candida, for instance? — with its 
tremendous balance of poetic truth against “clergyman’s 
morality” and domestic love against the larger charity, 
its illumination of love itself, its presentation of the two 
supreme types of human nature — the poet and the 
woman. And how much more than a mere recreation 
of history is Caesar and Cleopatral* 

/ Nevertheless, Saint Joan is not only a great play but 
a religious play — one whose theme is the compelling 
force of a religious idea. It matters nothing to Shaw that 
the particular religious idea is outmoded and has little 
connection with his own faith. Better a rudimentary 
religion than none, he seems to say; better Joan and her 
voices than Darwin and his accidental variations. Even 
agnosticism means paralysis: “when knowledge stops, 
dogmas and intuitions must come to the rescue.” In 
these latter days he seeks to estabUsh contact with 
religious-minded people at any point. In a letter that 
was quoted in the Press he said, “I am not a Wesleyan 
. . . being more of a Quaker, though little better than 
an atheist in the eyes of most Quakers and Wesleyans.” 
He has contributed to the St. Martin'" s Review, and his 
admiration for Dr. Inge, whilom Dean of St. Paul’s, 
at one time kept barely this side idolatry. In the past 
it has sometimes appeared that Shaw believed the 
economic solution to be sufficient, in itself and by itself, 
for the regeneration of society. Certainly Socialism, his 

* I have the best of reasons for knowing that Shaw approved 
of this expression of opinion about the vogue of Saint Joan at the 
time when it was written. 
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economic faith, is the foundation of most of the thought 
that lies behind all the pre-War plays. But these three 
later plays leave the economic problem alone. What is 
wrong with the inhabitants of Heartbreak House is not 
that they are capitalists but that they are shallow cynics. 
In Back to Methuselah the problem of living is forgotten 
in the greater problem of life. The Great War awakened 
Shaw to a new danger. Socialism might save England, 
it could never save the world; it would solve domestic 
policies, but would not stop international frenzy. Of 
what use to make the nations separately happy and 
prosperous if presently they are collectively to plunge 
into suicide? Shaw agrees with Pope and Archbishop that 
this can be prevented only by a drawing nearer to God. 
Moreover, Socialism itself cannot be administered by 
the kind of statesmen who brought about or permitted 
the Great War. It became apparent that it would be 
necessary to go deeper and higher — to change the 
modern man’s conception of the end of life before 
attempting to change his way of living. It is a brave and 
magnanimous aim, and has at least as good a chance of 
fulfilment as the lesser one. 
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ANTE-PENULTIMATE SHAW 

POLITICS AND RELIGION 


Bernard Shaw stock, never at any time gilt-edged, 
suffered marked depreciation during the first half of the 
present decade. Through the irrelevant instrumentality 
of Saint Joan Shaw had regained all the ground he had 
lost during the War,* and the Apple Cart was received 
with a respect that would have reached enthusiasm but 
for some perplexity over what was supposed to be a 
change of face as regards democracy, and some question- 
ing of the propriety of the Orinthia interlude. Then came 
the publication, by Shaw himself, of Frank Harris’s 
Shaw. Whether this was the act of a madman or of a 
hero, whether the publication was the result of a feeble 
inability to escape from a very real dilemma, or was 
inspired by the serene indifference of a great mind, no 
one could say, probably Shaw less than anyone;! but 
by the act he stepped clean off his pedestal, and at once 
a new tone made itself heard in anti-Shaw criticism. 
Not that the hard-bitten critics had ever acquiesced in 
the pedestal, or thought any less of Shaw now that he 
was off it; but thousands of less sophisticated worshippers 

* “I regained it before the war was over, when everyone was 
deadly sick of it.”— G.B.S. 

t “Harris left his wife destitute: that was what made me make 
the book publishable.” — G.B.S. 
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(perhaps a majority of them women) had drawn satisfac- 
tion and strength from a conception of Shaw, built up 
quite logically from his writings, as a man who stood 
a little above the ruck of men, looking down a little 
disdainfully on the knee-deep welter of sex-experience 
and sex-experiment in which most men walk; as a man 
who thought a man-woman relation could be full of 
delight even if it did not lead to copulation. They may 
have been right or wrong in framing this conception, 
they may have been right or wrong in allowing it to be 
shattered by Shaw’s self-revelation in Harris’s book, but 
shattered it was, and the hard-bitten critics, sensing the 
new atmosphere, felt they could safely turn a bolder 
front to this ageing dramatist, whose insults and eccen- 
tricities and Socialist ineptitudes they had been compelled 
to put up with while his popularity lasted. They began 
by seeing an act of bad taste in the publication of the 
Shaw-Terry correspondence. Bad taste in those ex- 
quisitely, tragically beautiful letters! — bad taste in a 
day that tolerates the London revue stage and the 
censor-sanctioned cinema! And the next two plays. 
Too True to be Good and On the Rocks, were all but 
ignored, no effort whatever being made to understand 
either their intention or their technique. 

Not that Shaw expended much constructive art on 
these plays. The Apple Cart has the supreme merit of 
simplicity of design, but nothing more; the interlude 
fulfils all its purposes (there are at least half a dozen, 
all obvious) quite admirably. Too True to be Good is 
the only one of Shaw’s plays, besides Getting Married, 
that has no dramatic design at all — which does not 
prevent it from being, like the earlier play, full of a 
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somewhat dispersed interest. It resembles one of Shaw’s 
speeches, significant but sprawling things, only given 
coherence by the powerfully centralizing quality of the 
speaker’s mind. The three acts of Too True are three 
separate plays, linked up by the appearance of some 
of the same characters in all three. The second act is 
the best of the three ‘plays’; it is intensely alive through 
the presence of Private Meek, who is the most vivid 
person in the play, probably because he was modelled 
from life, like most of Shaw’s best characters. The play 
is, of course, again like Getting Married, a discussion, 
and Shaw disclaims design in the words of the ‘Monster’ 
at the end of Act I — “The play is now virtually over; 
but the characters will discuss it at great length for two 
hours more” — and the coherence of the play lies in the 
fact that each character, whether remaining from the 
first act or newly introduced, contributes to the dis- 
cussion. It is worth noting, as an indication of Shaw’s 
‘stage sense’, that the ‘Monster’ is put into the first 
act only for the purpose of making the above remark: 
the story required that the stage should be empty of 
human characters at the end of Act I, but Shaw wanted 
this remark to be made to the audience, so there had to 
be someone left to make it (an impersonal loud-speaker 
hung up somewhere in the auditorium came a few years 
later to serve a similar purpose), and he perceived that 
the only living thing that would remain would be a 
healthy measles microbe. It was just a pity to have 
cumbered Mr Ernest Thesiger’s subtle talent with the 
part (at the first production in 1931). On the Rocks 
reverts to the two acts of The Apple Cart, with an inter- 
lude ‘off’ at the lady doctor’s retreat in Wales. It is a 
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‘slice of life’ rather than a play — ^the ineffectual conclusion 
of the ineffectual life of an ineffectual Prime Minister; 
but the dialogue, especially in the two episodes of the 
deputation from the Isle of Cats, is as brilliant as any- 
thing Shaw has done. 

The titles of these three plays form a crescendo of 
warning. The Apple Cart shows that something has 
been, or is to be, upset; the threat of Too True to be Good 
is obvious; but we would not listen, and now we are 
undeniably On the Rocks, Nevertheless, in spite of the 
air of finality about this last title, as who should say, 
1 have done with you: save yourselves if you can’, I 
suggest (such was my thought in 1933) that Shaw must 
not abandon us yet. On the two great themes of these 
plays, politics and religion, none sees more clearly than he 
the road we must go, but he has never yet mapped that 
road completely. I think he must give us two more groups 
of plays before he retires to his Stratford: one embody- 
ing with fullness and clearness his political testament, 
the other his vision of the religion of the future. 

Politically Shaw, like most people of imagination, is 
almost without hope, and seeS little prospect other than 
a Gadarene catastrophe. He believes that capitalism has 
failed: it has neither care nor cure for the desperate 
malady of unemployment, and it leaves both rich and 
poor, each in their own way, miserable. There is small 
sign of the approach of a genuine Socialism to effect a 
radical change in the capitalist society and the multi- 
farious evils that have grown up in its shadow. He hints 
at that most sinister aspect of capitalism of which one 
catches a blood-curdling glimpse from time to time — 
the possibility that the ultimate and effective control 
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of the destiny of nations lies in the hands of the financiers 
(though the gangster-dictators shoot their way out of 
this difficulty as out of others). King Magnus and 
Lysistrata foresee the going down of civilization itself, 
of all that has given dignity and beauty to the life of 
civilized man, before the Americanization of the world. 
In the face of this dark prospect, Shaw brings forward, 
in the course of these plays and their prefaces, three main 
lines of political thought: he carries farther that criticism 
of the institutions of democracy which began at least 
as far back as Man and Superman; he plays with the 
dictatorship idea; and he gives serious consideration to 
the possibility of using ‘extermination’ as an instrument 
of social and political amelioration. 

In both The Apple Cart and On the Rocks a furious 
attack is delivered on democratic government as it 
functions in post-War England. Both plays exhibit 
savagely satirical pictures of that fine flower of democracy, 
the modern cabinet. King Magnus’s cabinet is farcical; 
Sir Arthur Chavender’s is funnier, because its humour 
is the straight comedy of observation: together they are 
sufficient to shatter the most robust faith in cabinet 
government. But Shaw goes farther and allows the 
bitterest contempt to come from the mouths of men who 
are democrats by birth, profession, and conviction — 

Boanerges and Old Hipney. “Democracy be ,” says 

Boanerges. “I have had thirty years’ experience of 
democracy. So have most of you. I say no more.” 
As for Old Hipney, he packs his contempt into a set 
speech that must have warmed the hearts of the Morning 
Post readers in the stalls, no less by its politics than by 
its sublime prose. It is too long to quote, and too good 
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to cut about, but it begins like Boanerges — “Old Hipney 
can tell you something about democracy at first hand,” 
and finishes — “Adult suffrage, that was to save us all. 
My God! . . . Now I’m for any Napoleon or Mussolini 
or Lenin that has the stuff in him. . . It must be 
remembered that these utterances are dramatic, and it 
would be wrong of Shaw to present Boanerges and 
Old Hipney as wiser than they were. But wise or foolish, 
it is Old Hipney who puts his finger on what has been 
the bitterest disappointment of all for those who believed 
in ‘the vote’. “They gave votes to the women, and found 
they were worse than the men; for men would vote for 
men — the wrong men, but men all the same — but the 
women wouldn’t even vote for women.” It is an omission 
on Shaw’s part that, while stressing the average voter’s 
fatal ignorance, which froths up the wrong men into 
power, he nowhere emphasizes the implied corollary 
that an adequately educated democracy would probably 
avoid most of the existing defects of democratic govern- 
ment. (But then of course any form of government that 
a genuinely educated community chose to adopt would 
probably work well.) 

As a method of government Shaw has never put much 
faith in democracy, and post-War history has furnished 
little material for strengthening his belief. Yet he is still 
able to say, in the preface to The Apple Cart^ “Dean 
Inge . . . called Democracy a form of society which means 
equal consideration for all. ... He believes in it. So 
do I.” Those who do not perceive the distinction between 
a method of government and a form of society accuse 
him of uncertainty in this respect. In The Apple Cart his 
views are quite specially obscured by the irrelevant 
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obtrusion of the King. The part played by King Magnus 
(so superbly played as well by King Cedric in the original 
production at the Queen’s) is so deliberately contrasted 
with the shameless self-seeking of his ministers that 
most people thought Shaw had suddenly come out as a 
supporter of monarchy, of the extension of the royal 
prerogative as against Cabinet rule. The play has no 
such attractively simple intention. The part of the King 
is dramatically perfect, but his position as King is totally 
irrelevant to the political argument. Magnus might just 
as well have been a newspaper proprietor or a film star, 
either of whom could have won his point by the device 
used by the king. ‘Storming the country’ is out of 
fashion in these leaderless days, but what politician of 
the last ten years would not have been hopelessly beaten 
at that game by the celluloid idol of the moment? As 
Old Hipney says, under universal suffrage and an 
uneducated electorate the popular man wins, irrespective 
of merit. Next to Magnus the most politically effective 
person in the government is Amanda, who makes herself 
feared by her music-hall talent, which goes down in any 
constituency. The two presentations provide a reductio 
ad ahsurdum of ‘democracy’, but this is not to put 
Q.E.D. to monarchy. The figure of Magnus is mis- 
leading because it puts kingship into a position not held 
in Europe since the War, and of course not advocated 
by Shaw.* Not for the first time (we saw it for instance 

* Shaw notes — ^“1 don’t understand this. Constitutional monarchy 
was not altered by the war. I invented Magnus’s trick in the XIX 
century.” — I suppose my point was that the War left in Europe 
no monarchy except of the abstract constitutional sort, and that 
the strongly personal part played by Magnus is something of an 
anachronism. 
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in the longevity theme in Back to Methuselah) Shaw has 
worked out the dramatic possibilities of an idea so 
successfully as to give it an unintended doctrinal sig- 
nificance. This is quite in order, since it is the first business 
of a dramatist to write good plays, and in any case what 
Shaw calls a policeman is sure to be about to direct 
erring footsteps! 

The brilliance of the rendering of the unreal duel 
between the King and his Cabinet perhaps distracts 
attention from the two more valuable points of criticism 
brought against the democratic order. The Apple Cart 
shows, and On the Rocks no less clearly, the ‘all too 
human’ element in the mechanism of democracy, in the 
shockingly narrow, short-sighted, personal view taken 
of every proposal by every member of both cabinets. 
One might suppose the picture overdrawn, but that one 
has watched with incredulous horror the factor working 
in the international sphere, destroying the League of 
Nations and wrecking the cause of lasting peace. There 
is no reason why the weakness should be regarded as 
ineradicable: it merely requires that the education of a 
statesman should include a training in the purely logical 
habit of putting first things first. It is of course not 
only statesmen who fail for lack of this indispensable 
habit of thought: On the Rocks includes in its specially 
bitter and well-deserved satire on Labour politicians 
the exhibition of the Socialist deputation that angrily 
turns down Socialism itself if it is to include the abolition 
of strikes and compensation for the expropriation of the 
landlords. The other danger that is emphasized, comically, 
but not so comically as to blind us to its seriousness, in 
Breakages Limited, is the octopus grip on the national 
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life of big business, vested interests, and the ‘profits 
first’ principle. 

But even while he damns the present state of democ- 
racy and the modern politician, Shaw is not quite 
without hope. The conclusion of On the Rocks has an 
unmistakably sentimental note (and is none the worse 
for that). The Prime Minister has admitted that the 
politics that have served his time have been merely 
“white-washing the slums”, and that the lives of the 
millions of people whose labour keeps the whole show 
going are not worth living. He knows this can be put 
right, though the putting of it right “will bring desolation 
on us and our like”. And then the unemployed are heard 
singing: 

England, arise, the long, long night is over. 

Faint in the East behold the dawn appear; 

Out of your evil dream of toil and sorrow 
Arise O England, for the day is here! 

And he exclaims, “Just suppose !” Lady Chavender: 

“What?” — “Suppose England really did arise 1” A Chester- 
tonian note that was deeply moving in the theatre, though 
in print it is frozen off by the comment, “Unemployed 
England, however, can do nothing but sing, as best it 
can to a percussion accompaniment of baton thwacks.” 

Democracy is diseased, and though the disease may 
not be incurable, it will take a long time to cure. Mean- 
while, the plight of mankind is parlous, and will not 
wait, and the temptation is strong to look for a short 
cut. Dictatorship is the politician’s short cut to national 
regeneration, as corporal punishment is the school- 
master’s to the regeneration of erring boyhood. When 
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Shaw wrote the preface to The Apple Cart he was clear 
enough in his rejection of this nostrum, the feckless 
resort of a flabby and irresponsible age. He said, “If we 
entrust the immense power and revenues which are 
necessary in an effective modern government to an 
absolute monarch or dictator, he goes more or less mad 
unless he is a quite extraordinary and therefore very 
seldom obtainable person. Besides, modern government 
is not a one-man job: it is too big for that.” Nevertheless, 
he gives the idea a good deal of rope in the play itself 
and elsewhere. Magnus reproaches his cabinet, fairly 
enough, with being subject to the tyranny of popular 
ignorance, and declares that the King alone stands 
above that tyranny and so is able to adopt a broader 
and more disinterested standpoint than his ministers. 
This may be a fair personal claim, but if it is intended 
to be at all general it assumes a good King or dictator, 
which is the flaw in all such claims. Old Hipney, sickened 
of democracy, wants a dictatorship, but shatters the 
case a few minutes later when he says, “All this country 
or any country has to stand between it and blue hell is 
the consciences of them that are capable of governing 
it.” Exactly, and if your dictatorship is a Nazi one, 
utterly devoid of conscience, what then? Hell is not 
even a respectable blue! In the Political Madhouse 
speech Shaw dallies with dictatorship, but voices the 
world’s real need when he calls upon America to throw 
up a “volcanic political genius”. It is this man, and no 
tin-pot, armour-plated, laurel-crowned dictator, who 
will be wanted when the world State comes — it probably 
cannot come till he has come first. 

But failing salvation from the top, perhaps something 
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can be done at the bottom. If you can improve your 
people they will evolve a better form of government for 
themselves (since a nation, once it has arrived at a 
certain stage of political consciousness, gets the govern- 
ment it deserves), and one way of raising the level is to 
remove the worse specimens. Hence the proposal for 
‘extermination’, which occupies the first half of the 
preface to On the Rocks, though the play is not on this 
subject at all. ‘Extermination’ means the getting rid of 
social incompatibles, irreclaimable nuisances, and Shaw 
intends two applications of the process. His ‘preventive’ 
sense will be easily accepted: it consists in bringing up 
the children of social incompatibles in such a way as 
will condition them for the desired social order. But this 
is a slow and (unless done with the scientific thorough- 
ness of Brave New World) an uncertain process, so 
Shaw proposes as an immediate step to exterminate, by 
killing, all those who obstruct (by their existence, or, 
I presume — though this does not follow — by their actions) 
the establishment of the ideal State. This proposal 
roused the frenzied resentment of Mr St John Ervine, 
who began a series of four articles in the Observer by 
calling Shaw one of the greatest of writers, and devoted 
the rest of his space to a denial of all the principal 
theses brought forward in the Prefaces, including this 
one of extermination. It is easy to show, not only that 
the proposal is repugnant to average human nature 
(though no one who, like Mr Ervine, declines the 
pacifist position, and who therefore assents to purposeless 
mass-extermination, ought to object to a much smaller 
degree of purposeful extermination of individuals), but 
that Shaw contradicts himself in elaborating the pro- 
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posal. On page 156 of the preface to On the Rocks he 
says, “the essential justification for extermination . . . 
is always incorrigible social incompatibility and nothing 
else”. On page 154 he says of Jesus that “by every argu- 
ment, legal, political, religious, customary and polite, 
he was the most complete enemy of the society of his 
time ever brought to the bar”. But he does not allow the 
logical conclusion to follow, that the ‘extermination’ of 
Jesus was right: on the contrary, “the last word remains 
with Christ ... a civilization cannot progress without 
criticism. . . . This means impunity . . . for propositions 
that shock the uncritical as obscene, seditious, blas- 
phemous, heretical, and revolutionary”. Here is a quite 
dazzling double somersault. And yet I think Shaw, who 
turns it, lands safely on his feet. For both the contra- 
dictory propositions are incontrovertible. It is true — 
vitally, terrifically true — that no State can live without 
the free activities of social, political, and intellectual 
incompatibles like Socrates, Jesus, and Shaw. And yet, 
once barbarism is left behind, once the planned civilized 
State comes into being, whatever and whoever stands in 
the way of its planning must be removed. Law itself 
implies this. Laws are the expression of the way the 
State wishes to go, and if you obstruct that way the law 
punishes you. If you are ‘incorrigibly’ obstructive, and 
the State is as highly planned as the modern State tends 
more and more to become, you will undoubtedly be 
‘exterminated’, and it is a mere matter of opinion which 
is preferable, on a long and all-round view, life- 
imprisonment or some more expeditious form of 
extermination. Shaw demonstrates the truth of the 
two propositions, and leaves them confronting each 
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other. It is for the statesmen to resolve the contradiction 
— by planning the State so nobly and with such elas- 
ticity, and by administering the laws so intelligently, 
that the most violently hostile criticism can be encouraged 
while it is healthy and stimulating, distinction being 
made only of that kind of opposition which appears to 
be hindering the upward movement of life, and which 
must be ruthlessly but mercifully stamped out. 

Shaw elevates the process into something creative — 
he speaks of “creative extermination”. By extermination, 
whether of the slow educative kind or the swifter and 
more literal sort, humanity can be moulded and changed; 
evolution, especially political evolution, can be speeded 
up and directed. It is a dangerous weapon, and we must 
remember the Dean’s warning, but the spectacle of its 
use in Germany to deprive the community of some of 
its best elements — Jews, Christians, Pacifists, and 
Socialists — does not frighten Shaw off the advocacy of 
its wise and decent use elsewhere. Every project is open 
to abuse; this one has been used stupidly and spas- 
modically for centuries; why should it not some day be 
used with intelligence and design? 

The device is a social rather than a political one, but 
a raising of the social average by this or some other 
means will probably be necessary before it is possible to 
tackle the political problem, which Shaw formulates as 
“to construct a political system for rapid positive work 
instead of slow nugatory work, made to fit into the 
twentieth century instead of the sixteenth” — in other 
words, to find an alternative to dictatorship. He finds 
it in what he calls “the Catholic solution”. From your 
improved democracy there must come forward those 
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who feel a genuine vocation for government, and from 
these, by some anthropometric device (as yet uninvented) 
that bare 5 per cent of the population who are capable 
of making wise decisions on large-scale problems must 
be selected and made up into panels of persons qualified 
in the different branches of government. Unrepresentative 
persons — eccentrics and revolutionary geniuses, to whom 
apparently will be assigned the duty of criticism from 
outside — must be excluded from these panels, from which 
alone candidates may come to offer themselves to the 
electorate. Franchise qualifications are not mentioned: 
I think there should be some, of a not too facile sort — 
but perhaps the preliminary ‘exterminations’ will have 
got rid at least of those suffrage levels (they run through 
all social classes) whose enfranchisement to-day is so 
tragi-farcical. Beyond this, Shaw grows ever more 
emphatic in his insistence that private property is the 
worst of the devil’s inventions, and must be abandoned : 
taxing it away will not do, being but a stealing of stolen 
goods. Thus on a democratic basis a genuinely aristocratic 
form of government is superimposed, with the end of 
achieving communism — an ordered and equal share in 
work, in leisure, and in money, that is, in facilities for 
satisfying one’s requirements in the necessities and the 
luxuries of life. 

Although Shaw told Mr St John Ervine (and evoked 
that gentleman’s somewhat naive astonishment by doing 
so) that all his plays were about God, religion does not 
bulk larger in his work than in that of other dramatists, 
until after the War. All the plays from Heartbreak House 
to On the Rocks (except The Apple Cart), either in 
themselves or in their prefaces, are full of a sense of the 
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importance of a spirit, a relation, an outlook, larger 
and profounder than those involved in politics; and there 
is also The Black Girl The religion of which Shaw is a 
prophet, having had its foundations firmly laid down in 
Methuselah and earlier writings, is now taken for granted 
as the creed of the thinking man. The Black Girl traces 
the development of the idea of God through the various 
stages of the Old Testament to that represented by Jesus, 
“at which point modern science and philosophy take up 
the problem”, the answer to which is found in Creative 
Evolution. It is interesting, but perhaps unimportant, 
that at one point (in a sentence of the preface to On the 
Rocks) a certain air of hesitancy makes itself felt: 
“I do not present my creed of Creative Evolution as 
anything more than another provisional hypothesis. 
It differs from the old brimstone creed solely in its 
greater credibility: that is, its more exact conformity to 
the facts alleged by our scientific workers, who have 
somehow won that faith in their infallibility formerly 
enjoyed by our priests.” This way of putting the matter 
seems to me a little unfortunate. Obviously any creed 
other than one based on ‘revelation’ must be “pro- 
visional”, but the creed of Creative Evolution rests not 
only on the allegations of scientists : its value lies equally 
in its conformity with facts observable by any unbiased 
mind, as Shaw points out when he says in the epilogue 
to The Black Girl that the problem of evil remained 
unsolved until Creative Evolution solved it. 

However, most of what Shaw has to say on religion 
in the writings of the last six or seven years concerns 
Christianity, and consists of a by no means unsym- 
pathetic examination of certain aspects of Jesus and his 
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teaching. It is not uncommon for men who have passed 
most of their lives as sceptics to find themselves holding 
less aloof from orthodoxy as the later decades pass. 
But this general tendency does not explain Shaw’s 
new tendency (which is moreover not new). What he 
has perhaps come to see is that the number of people 
capable of thinking out a rational creed for themselves, 
or even of profiting by one whose rationality has been 
demonstrated to them, is not greater than that five per 
cent who are capable of exercising the functions of 
government, and that for the rest the religion of Chris- 
tianity, irrational and emotional though it be, provides 
an excellent second best. He notes various types of mind, 
all of which cry out in their different ways for help in 
finding their religious feet. There is the atheist, whose 
comfortable little mechanistic universe has had the 
bottom knocked out of it by the new physics. There is 
the man of serious and religious mind who reads Bunyan 
and the Bible without prepossessions, and finds that 
neither will answer all the questions of which modern 
life is full. There is that disturbing post-War pheno- 
menon, the man of fine quality who, his moral sense 
completely killed by the experiences of the War and its 
following years, finds nothing to deter him from leading 
a predatory life of adventurous crime, and who yet 
perceives the shallow insufficiency of a negative creed, 
and feels the need for a way, not of death, but of life. 
There is the simple seeker after God, with her search so 
much more protracted because so many Trespass’ 
boards are down. And there is that particularly common 
and particularly tiresome state of mind which, for the 
purpose of a creed, clings to ancient formulas, either 
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through rooted childhood influences or for fear of 
possible penalties attached to their denial, and bases 
all the rest of life and thought on assumptions of a 
different kind — mixing, as Shaw says, fresh and dirty 
water. (This class, “fundamentalists with a top dressing 
of science”, seems to include some of our most prominent 
scientists, who shrink from admitting publicly the full 
religious consequences of their scientific conclusions.) 
Of the people who possess minds of these types some at 
least will not be ready for the pure milk of the word 
of Creative Evolution, and for them remains (in the 
western world) Christianity. A purged and rationalized 
Christianity might well seem of inestimable worth both 
as a religion and as providing a working code of high 
ethical principles, preparing the way for the acceptance 
of the larger modern faith, which, having as yet no 
formulated system of ethics, might again be willing to 
take over that expounded with infinite beauty and power 
in the Sermon on the Mount. But Shaw will not have 
this on any terms. Whilst willing to rank Jesus among 
the prophets, and among the sound Communists to boot, 
he has no patience with “Love one another” as a rule 
of life. He insists on the hard fact that the human animal 
is not lovable. It is no use asking the King of Brobding- 
nag to love Gulliver. He can be kind to him; for a 
kindly dislike is quite possible and even fairly common. 
But the problem of social conduct is how to convince 
people that they must help one another and respect one 
another’s rights no matter how heartily they may detest 
and despise one another. To anyone with a matter-of-fact 
knowledge of human history “Love one another” is 
sentimental twaddle and bad advice into the bargain. 
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As to the Atonement, Shaw dismisses it with the 
remark that any person who would commit a crime and 
let another suffer for it is no gentleman, or no lady 
as the case may be. Such a proceeding does not wipe 
out the guilt of the crime: it adds a still viler crime to it. 
Only those who are frightened out of their senses by the 
dread of eternal torture after death could be blind to the 
dishonour of such a transaction. 

Whether Christianity can reasonably be called 
Christianity after such deletions from its traditional 
doctrine is a matter for private judgment. Shaw does not 
call himself a Christian, nor have his civihties to Jesus 
any trace of idolatry; but he is a prime favourite with 
many Churchmen, who hold that both Christianity and 
Creative Evolution, at their best, would fall into Shaw’s 
pragmatic definition of a good creed as a provisional 
hypothesis that leads to beneficial conduct. 

In Shaw’s disparagement of the religion of love itself 
I am unable to follow him. He seems to me to be con- 
fusing the two faculties which Elia distinguished when 
he said that he hoped he might be called a lover of his 
species but that he could not like certain people “to 
live with them”. The most genuine philanthropist need 
not be indiscriminately sociable, but it would have been 
awkward if Wilberforce had wished to emancipate only 
those slaves for whom he felt a personal affection, or if 
Shaftesbury had confined his beneficence to such slum 
boys as had unobjectionable table-manners. There are 
other more rational motives that may prompt a desire 
to ameliorate the lot of suffering humanity, but in the 
mind of the average not-too-rational person those 
motives will be stronger for being emotionalized by love. 
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The Christian doctrine, or its more secular aspects, 
was examined with great care in the preface to Androcles, 
but now for the first time, in The Black Girl and in the 
preface to On the Rocks, Jesus is introduced in person. 
Both presentations are calculated to shock the devotional 
mind — which, however, has long ago learned to avoid 
shocks by keeping away from Shaw. In The Black Girl 
Jesus appears first as a “conjurer”, and later as an 
artist’s model, for carvings of himself on the cross. 
This of course is Shaw’s blunt and shattering way of 
repeating Rousseau’s famous protest against the popular 
conception of God as a miracle monger, to say nothing 
of the protest of Jesus himself: “an evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign”. When the miracle 
monger dies he becomes a picture or a statue or the hero 
of a sentimental romance and his living faith becomes 
mere iconolatry. Hence the description of the rejected 
prophet making his living by posing on studio crosses 
for sculptors at sixpence an hour. Shaw’s hostile views 
on ‘salvationism’ have been stated in many places, but 
here and in the preface to On the Rocks he emphasizes 
a further objection to “Crosstianity” : he points out 
(surely with much truth) that the use of a life-like 
representation of a dreadfully cruel execution as a 
familiar symbol of religion ought to be impossible 
because of the intolerable pain and horror that the 
sight of such a representation must (or might be expected 
to) inspire. The fact that most Christians can regard a 
crucifiix, even one of life-size, without any feelings 
whatever, shows how complete have been the normal 
workings of the habit of familiarity. He does not go 
on to add, but 1 think he implies, that the cruelty so 
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often displayed by professors of the religion of love is 
perhaps not unconnected with the callousing of the 
unconscious mind which may well have extended from 
a particular instance into a general insensitiveness. 

As for the “conjurer”, the objection, which the term 
pictorializes, to the view of God as a “miracle monger” 
is a deeply held conviction of Shaw, and therefore to be 
pressed by all means, even by what must look to many 
like heartless ribaldry. Yet life is so full of miracle 
that it would be a pity to try to rule miracle out of the 
life of Christ; and probably Shaw does not intend this. 

In the dialogue inserted in the preface to On the Rocks 
Jesus takes on the quality of St. Paul. In passing from 
the Gospels to the Acts of the Apostles one is struck by 
the difference between the silent Jesus, fatalistically 
resigned to what the constituted powers of this world 
might do with him (or, as Shaw sees it, defiant because, 
like Macbeth, he believes he has a charm, proof against 
mortal malice, that will carry him through death to a 
glorious resurrection and a seat on the eternal throne 
at the right hand of the Father), and the bold litigious 
Paul, spoiling for the fray, turning the tables on his 
accusers, carrying his case from court to court. There 
can be little question as to which makes the more 
impressive figure, but for the purpose of his preface 
Shaw not only wishes that Jesus had put up a defence, 
but ventures to construct such a defence as he might 
conceivably have made. Jesus urges the sound view of 
toleration that we have heard before from Shaw — that 
it is through children who are wiser than their parents 
and vagrants who are wiser than priests that humanity 
rises. When, however, he declares that opinion is a dead 
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thing, impulse a living thing, he seems to be giving 
countenance to the base Lawrencian ethic, and when he 
warns Pilate to beware how he kills a thought that is 
new to him, since that new thought may be the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of God on earth, one is constrained 
to ask what should be one’s attitude in the face of such 
‘new’ ideas as those being promulgated in the ‘new’ 
Nazi gospel. Pilate indeed anticipates this very question: 
that new thought, he says, far from bringing in the 
kingdom of God, may be the ruin of all kingdoms, all 
law, all human society. It might be the thought of the 
beast of prey striving to return. Jesus replies that the 
beast of prey is not striving to return : the kingdom of 
God is striving to come. This is doubtless good biology, 
and means that we can safely leave it to the evolutionary 
process to deal with any new thought or other mani- 
festation whose tendency is not in accordance with its 
purpose. Nevertheless, in a case like the one specified, 
there seems to be a definite call to “men of good will” 
to take the law into their own hands; and the dilemma, 
when the new idea is not only new but unequivocally 
evil, is a real one. Still Shaw evidently concludes that the 
practical moral is that we must let every thought have 
its chance. A bad idea cannot live, and though it will do 
harm before it dies we might do more harm in trying 
to kill it by violence. 

Apart from these studies of the person and position 
of Jesus, Shaw offers several useful if apparently casual 
contributions to religious discussion. The Black Girl’s 
search brings her eventually to Voltaire, who declares 
we shall never find God, and could not live in his presence 
if we did find him, so we had better take God for granted 
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and in that peace settle down to cultivate our garden to 
his glory. This is very well, and satisfies one side of the 
Black Girl’s soul, but she has another, the critical, 
endlessly inquiring side to which the Conjurer doubtless 
referred when he said. To find God, such as you must 
go past me. To complete what is yet unsatisfied in her 
comes the Irishman, who unceremoniously states what 
he considers to be the conclusion of the whole matter: 
God is an eternal but unfulfilled purpose; and we, as ' 
vehicles of the Life Force, are “driving at him”, and 
making mistakes in the process. Incidentally, the fulfil- 
ment which is God will be impossible without Socialism 
to clear the path. (There will inevitably seem some 
anti-climax here to all who do not feel that Socialism is 
more than a form of government — that it is an attitude 
to the ordered life.) Having thus carried the search one 
step beyond Voltaire, the Irishman falls to and not only 
cultivates the garden but marries the Black Girl. 

A point of some interest is the markedly feministic 
trend of Shaw’s religious thought. It showed itself first 
in Lilith in Back to Methuselah, but it has by now spread 
wide and deep. It was perhaps Shaw’s unfailing judgment 
of the news value of truth that made him allow a girl 
(he explains her colour otherwise) to conduct the search 
for God, just as he expounded Socialism for the im- 
mediate benefit of a woman. But it was not this alone. 
At the end of Too True to be Good, when the preaching 
jewel-thief, clamouring to find the way of life, has lost 
himself in a swirling sea-mist of fine words, Shaw com- 
ments, “The author has given the rascal the last word; 
but his own favourite is the woman of action . . . with 
a cheerful conviction that the lost dogs always find their 
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way home. So they will, perhaps, if the women go out 
and look for them.” The Black Girl herself stresses the 
absence of the feminine element from the religion she is 
investigating. The absence is certainly intriguing. 
Paganism allowed this side full play, and the Roman 
Catholic Church admits it in modified measure, but the 
Christianity of the modern world is a purely male 
religion. Occasionally at conference or convocation a 
voice is heard expressing indignant astonishment that 
masculine attributes should be associated with the idea 
of God, but a man-made world has built solidly on the 
unfortunate fact that Jesus spoke constantly of His father ^ 
in heaven but never of His mother in heaven. Today 
even Shaw employs the masculine pronoun for God, 
and to follow Hardy and use the impersonal Tt’ is to 
be supposed guilty of deliberate disparagement. The 
Black Girl does what she can to correct the error. When 
the Conjurer says God is our father she asks why not 
our mother; and when he says that to make a link 
between Godhood and Manhood some god must 
become man, she suggests that it would do equally well 
if some woman became God. These petulant and provo- 
cative retorts serve to lead up to the Black Girl’s subtlest 
contribution to philosophy, which she makes by way of 
an inspired mistake over a remark of a member of the 
Caravan of the Curious. Something useful has already 
come out of the bickerings of this quaint assemblage. 
In reply to a person called Croker, who asserts (as 
Bertrand Russell will) that man must come to an end 
when the earth grows either too hot or too cold to support 
life, another member, called the first gentleman, whom 
we may imagine to be speaking for Shaw, makes the 
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reply: “Our bodies, which are the only part of us to 
which your temperatures are fatal, will perish in a few 
years, mostly in well-ventilated bedrooms kept at a 
quite comfortable temperature. But the something that 
makes the difference between the live body and the dead 
one: is there a rag of proof, a ray of probability even, 
that it is in any way dependent on temperature?” — Not, 
certainly, for anyone with a sense of the quality of life. — 
Then comes the Black Girl’s brilliant pun by which she 
converts a mathematical symbol into a biological one. 
A spectacled lady has remarked that the key to the 
universe is to be found in the square root of minus x 
The Black Girl turns this over in her feministic mind, 
and later on interrupts an argument between the Arab 
and the image-maker to assert that the key to the universe 
is the root of Myna’s sex, which is bodiless like a number, 
and was before the beginning; not the sex or womanhood 
of the goddess Myna, but that which multiplied by itself 
makes Myna’s sex. Thus an abstract mathematical 
universe, in which man can have no part save that of an 
illusion, an anomaly, or a momentary point of aware- 
ness, becomes one in which man, and the life of which 
man is a part, is the beginning, the creative force, and 
the inapprehensible end. 

All this, unfortunately, is built on a slip of Shaw’s 
pen. The magic quantity is not the square root of minus x, 
but the square root of minus one. His correction of the 
blunder in the later editions is a rather lame makeshift. 
Still, here is a hint of something that might form a basis 
of worship, something whose elements are godhead, 
womanhood, and mystery; propounded in Shaw’s 
perhaps fatally humorous way, and yet a conception 
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which it might be worth living and thinking eighty 
years to reach. 


:1c * sj: 

Since the foregoing chapter, with its forecast of two 
further groups of plays, political and religious, was 
written, there have appeared three major plays which 
may be regarded as making a beginning with the twofold 
process. The Millionairess, a sociological demonstration 
plus a cheval de battaille for a leading actress, has a 
preface on Bosses which is purely political; and its 
substance has provided material for the chapter on 
Politics. The second of these three plays (first in order 
of time), The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, has a 
double motif, political and religious; but the religious 
motif is the more novel and interesting, and is moreover 
the titular one. The play itself has more entertainment 
value — that term being used in its majority significance 
of sheer fooling — than any other of Shaw’s plays, but 
from the knockabout there emerge two serious notions. 
The first, the political one, is that in the adult, responsible 
world that Shaw would have us build, we shall be 
judged — and, what is more, shall be taught to judge 
ourselves — by the test of whether we are “worth our salt”, 
whether we are “able to justify our existence”, show 
ourselves to be social assets and not social nuisances. 
These terms, the widest possible, are used to describe 
the test that would be enforced, which would itself 
doubtless be interpreted as widely as possible. When the 
Angel has given his warning and departed, the idea 
spreads through the company that it will be just as well 
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if they are found doing something useful when the 
moment for judgment comes. Lady Farwater says, as 
she goes off to “take a turn in the garden” — “Prola, 
shall I bring you some knitting to occupy you?” 
Prola replies, “No, thank you. I have some thinking 
to do,” provoking Lady Farwater’s comment, “Well, 
dear, I hope that will count as work. 1 shall feel 
safer with my gardening basket.” But Prola is not 
disturbed. 

The second theme is religious. Shaw tells us in the 
preface to the play that he began by rejecting religion 
and accepting science, but now suspects scientific state- 
ments while giving very respectful consideration to the 
inspirations and revelations of the prophets and poets. 
He finds the old beliefs childish, but repeats the warning 
against the danger of abolishing one religion before we 
have a better one ready to replace it. Even an imperfect 
religion gives its holders a certain sense of responsibility, 
and irresponsibility is no qualification for membership 
of a civilized community. And so, it seems to me, the 
religious moral of this play is intended to come home to 
those people — perhaps a vast majority — who are in- 
capable of the bold adventure of Creative Evolution. 
The wandering parson of the play obviously owes some- 
thing to Shaw’s friendship with Sir Frederick Keeble, 
as he is the product of a supernitrogenous diet founded on 
artificially dried grass instead of hay. In the play he is 
a butt, but with gleams of a silencing dignity of his own: 
he describes himself as “weak-minded”, and for people 
like the Reverend Mr Hammingtap (millions of them) — 
if they are religious at all (aiid this reduces the number 
considerably) — there is neither meat nor meaning in a 
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rational, philosophical, experimental religion. They 
must have something concrete — a concrete lie will do 
perfectly well — to fix their worshipping eyes on, be it 
only “England! The Malverns! the Severn plain! the 
Welsh border! the three cathedrals!” They want a sense 
of security — “A village and a cottage: a garden and a 
church: these things will not turn to nothing.” They 
want a ‘iittle treasure” of revealed dogma — “words 
spoken by my Lord Jesus.” 

It is well to know that the Socialist State will not 
forget the needs of the Iddy Hammingtaps, even though 
its greatest teachers will be concerned to supply the' 
entirely different needs of men and women like Prola 
and Pra. 

And now Geneva, If that were to be (as we hope it 
will not be) Shaw’s last title, it would be a good one. 
This ‘fancied page of history’, for all its broad comedy 
and its faults of under- and over-statement, does go 
straight for the paramount political problem of our 
time — the problem of how to cure international anarchy. 
Just as the achievement of a sound economic arrange- 
ment has been recognized as of little use while the people 
remain religionless, so domestic poUcy is placed second 
to the establishment of civilized international relations. 
Anarchy, the negation of civilization, is checked in the 
social sphere by the operation of two factors: the negative 
power of the law, and the positive, pressure of public 
opinion. Shaw applies this truth directly to the question 
of international order. He is no ‘pacifist’ — he is for 
collective security: yet for collective security achieved by 
pacific means. It is the intellectual and moral power of 
the League, backed by the force of world opinion, that 
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he wants to see made use of. Let the League begin by 
using its brains: it has a brain — it is called the Inter- 
national Committee for Intellectual Co-operation. Let, 
says the Jew in the play, “the intellectual giants who 
form your committee” bring “the enormous dynamic 
force of their brains, their prestige, their authority, to 
bear on the destinies of the nations.” Starting from here 
(and I think the implication is that you might start from 
almost anywhere if you only have the will to make a 
real start) set your machinery of international justice to 
work. The first Act of the play, drawing criticism upon 
itself because Shaw has chosen to pack it with humour, 
with genuine laughable stuff, shows that the machinery 
can, at need, be set in motion by a child — at all events 
by a girl with a County Council Scholarship and an 
American journalist for a sweetheart. Again, a court of 
international justice exists: what is such a court for but 
for the summoning to tfial of international malefactors? 
“The League alone can call unrighteous rulers to 
account.” And — though they are treated much too 
‘politely’ — the play does good service in presenting 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco as the three arch-criminals 
of Europe, monstrous disturbers of the world’s peace. 
The trial, brilliant as a piece of stage-craft, is, as the 
League Secretary says, merely farcical as a trial. The 
‘prisoners’ are allowed to talk too much and listen too 
little and get away with a lot of foolish boasting. But the 
Judge’s retort to the Secretary remains: “They came, 
these fellows. They blustered: they defied us. But they 
came, they came.” And if you take Shaw literally and 
object, “But they wouldn’t come,” he might reply, 
“Let the League use its moral force. The joint moral 
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force of sixty nations should be pretty considerable. 
Use it, and see what happens. It will be cheaper than 
war!” Not the least inspired, nor the most impracticable, 
idea that has been given dramatic expression by Bernard 
Shaw. 
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When, in the middle of the seventeenth century, the Duke 
of Savoy roused the feelings of the English Puritans by 
his brutal efforts to exterminate the Waldensian protes- 
tants, Protector Oliver dictated a stiff note which 
effectually stopped the persecution. John Milton, for 
his part — though, as Latin Secretary to the Common- 
wealth, he had a hand in the diplomatic detente too — 
composed a sonnet which had no appreciable effect on 
the immediate situation, but immortalized the agony of 
the Piedmontese. The facts are symbolic of the several 
functions of the artist and the man of action. And it may 
be that, if Shaw has failed, it is because he has insistently 
confused the two fusctions. Both artist and contro- 
versialist, he has valued most his splendid powers of 
argument, and has given more than one-half of his 
energies to a direct attack on j2cianils,jiot being cp^^^ 
with the remote and roundabout approach of the artist. 
His genius lies in the theatre, but the fire that fed his 
genius has been his desire to improve the world outside 
the theatre. It is not improbable that the effect of Shaw’s 
artistic achievement may be felt in the patient process of 
time long after the explosive force of his intellectual 
challenge has died away. 

If Shaw has failed? Not as a playwright, certainly. 
With no possible rival but Barrie, he is the greatest prose 
dramatist of his generation. Yet it seems necessary to 
admit that in spite of his triumphs as an artist Shaw has 
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failed as an advocate. If a man chooses to work in any 
other material but that of pure art, his success depends 
as much on the nature and quality of his material as on 
his skill. And human material, human nature in the 
aggregate, is stubborn, splintery, graceless stuff to work 
in. What have been Shaw’s principal reforming aims? 
To see the end of poverty and of inequalities of wealth — 
that is, the establishment of a root-and-branch Socialist 
State; to inculcate the religion of Creative Evolution; to 
encourage the emancipation of women; to reform educa- 
tion, to stimulate freedom of thought, to make men 
clearer-sighted, more rational, wiser. Of these objectives, 
only that concerning women has been gained, and even 
here the progress is equivocal, and in the political 
direction nugatory. Standards of living have risen, but 
real poverty is undiminished in extent, and the gulf 
between rich and poor wider than ever, while the coming 
of a genuine Socialism in this .country seems further 
off than it did twenty-five years ago. Perhaps a few 
thousands of thinking people have been converted to a 
belief in the doctrine of equal incomes, and a few hun- 
dreds to an acceptance of Creative Evolution as a 
philosophy and a way of life. As for men being wiser 
and more rational! . . . Can it actually be Shaw’s fault 
that people are more stupid than they ever were before? 
The thing has been known to happen with children 
who have been too much lectured and scolded and 
clouted! Whatever the cause, the facts are indisputable 
in this twentieth year after the War. Only a lack of 
intelligence and imagination amounting to cretinism 
could permit a peace-loving people to sit down placidly 
or feverishly and prepare for a war which will admittedly 
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destroy the civilization of which they form a part. With 
honourable but numerically negligible exceptions all our 
‘leaders of thought’, in politics, the Church, the press, 
are acquiescent in this incredible policy of basing the 
whole national life on preparation for annihilation.* 
The people themselves, the ‘led’, have accepted again 
the rotten old fallacy that to get peace (which they 
sincerely but un intelligently want) you must prepare for 
war; and with many the acceptance of the war-doom is 
mixed up with fear of Communism — which means they 
would rather be dead than different. Against stupidity, 
said Goethe, the gods themselves strive in vain; and they 
have doubtless decided to let our stupid civilization 
destroy itself, when they can begin over again. 

It is a melancholy thought that sixty years of hard, 
consistent, constructive work should have had so little 
apparent effect. The reason does not lie entirely with the 
thickness of humanityis skull; Shaw himself is not free 
from blame. To call him ‘merely destructive’ is sheer 
blindness: he has attacked no evil without pointing 
the way to something better. Nevertheless, his delight 
in the necessary preliminaries of destructive criticism 
has too often carried him away. He put his finger on his 
own weakness — the weakness of his strength — ^when he 
said, with strict adherence to fact, “Bring me your 
ablest critic and I’ll criticize his head off.” This, you see, 
without reference to whether the critic might be right 
or not. Huge debating power, like huge armaments, 
can be a danger, a temptation. Has Shaw ever said to 
himself, I could demolish this position in ten minutes, 

* Literary men — poets, novelists, and creative writers generally — 
alone, as a class, are in revolt against the monstrous folly. 
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but I won’t — because it is true? The common view is so 
often wrong that Shaw has forgotten it can ever be right. 
The common English view of Abyssinia was right, but 
Shaw could not resist the temptation to ‘prove’ it was 
wrong as usual. I wonder what would have become of 
Shaw’s genius if he had taken the line suggested by 
Keyserling’s precept: “A serious spirit should never 
directly concern itself with refutation: every negative 
attitude is a hindrance to development.” 

He might have shaken the world: shaken it into 
sanity. With equal likelihood, any limitation of his 
critical faculty might have silenced him altogether. All we 
can know is that we should have lost the wonder of those 
dazzling sword-thrusts by which the paralysing inhibi- 
tions of false thought were slain and the new freedom 
won — for use or abuse. Oscar Wilde had prankishly 
said, “The only way to get rid of a temptation is to yield 
to it,” and this, to a generatiqn brought up on the 
hymn — 

Yield not to temptation. 

For yielding is sin; 

Each victory will help you 
Some other to win — 

seemed “devil’s doctrine” — ^as Wilde himself called it 
later. But Shaw, with steadier purpose, saw that the 
repressive teaching meant stagnation, and roundly 
advised, “Never resist temptation.” This was still 
‘merely destructive’, and by itself looked and was 
dangerous; but Shaw didn’t leave it at that. The positive 
contribution to the new code is seen in the complete 
epigram: “Never resist temptation: prove all things: 
hold fast that which is good.” King Magnus later added 
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the final word to this ethic when he told Orinthia, 
never resist temptation, because I have found that things 
that are bad for me do not tempt me”; which means that 
for the method to have its maximum good effect people 
must be either well-bred or well-educated. 

This is but a last example of what is perhaps Shaw’s 
most characteristic quality — his utter intellectual fear- 
lessness. (This is a rare thing, not to be confused with its 
modern imitation, verbal audacity.) The terms which 
constrict the minds of most people as with bands of 
leather — ‘blasphemous’, ‘seditious*, irreligious’, ‘un- 
gentlemanly’, ‘unpatriotic’, ‘un-British’ — do not exist 
for Shaw. Their existence means that most of the big 
questions of life are prejudged: for Shaw no question 
is prejudged. This does not mean that his views on most 
things are not crystal clear: there is no fuzziness or 
uncertainty — no agnosticism! — about Shaw’s thought. 
But he is prepared,* and he insists that we must be 
prepared, to let a new fact upset a hypothesis; all our 
beliefs are but working hypotheses, while facts are “hard 
and irreducible”. 

Yes, Shaw’s work has been something more than 
smashing idols with a knobkerry. He has but smashed 
by the way: his r ea l purpose has been a search. Where 
shall men flee from the wrath to come? How shall we 
have life more abundantly, and bring it into accordance 
with the will of God? As Voltaire reminded the Black 
Girl, the quest is endless. When the time comes it shall 
be said of Shaw as Olive Schreiner wrote of her Hunter 
after Truth: 

‘The old hunter folded his tired hands and lay down 
by the precipice where he had worked away his life. . . . 
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I have sought, he said, for long years I have laboured; 
but I have not found her. I have not rested, I have not 
repined, and I have not seen her; and now my strength 
is gone. Where I lie down worn out, other men will 
stand, young and fresh. By the steps that I have cut they 
will climb; by the stairs that I have built they will 
mount. . . , They will find her, and through me. And no 
man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself/ 
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Androcles and the Lion, 107, 
149, 154, 160, 188, 220 


Plays (contd.) 

Apple Cart, 119, 202, 203, 205, 
206-7, 209,211,215 
Arms and the Man, 34, 1 32, 
Back to Methuselah, 18, 47, 
61, 120, 129, 138, 152, 188, 
19078,201,216 
Caesar and Cleopatra, 154, 
162, 200 

* Candida, 27, 52-3, 75-7, 200 
Captain Brassbound, 1 84 
Devil's Disciple, 29, 133 
Doctor's Dilemma, 177 
Fanny's First Play, 14, 43 
Geneva, 129, 228-30 
Getting Married, 14, 44, 72, 
82, 84-91, 100, 122, 154, 
188 

Heartbreak House, 47, 68, 80, 
187, 189-90, 201,215 
How He Lied, 6% 

John Bull's Other Island, 35, 
123, 133 

Major Barbara, 104, 108-11, 
121, 122, 133, 184 
Man and Superman, 55, 58, 
61, 98, 125, 134, 138, 143, 
189, 191,206 

Millionairess, 127, 129, 226 
Misalliance, 165, 173 
Mrs Warren's Profession, 66, 
114 

On the Rocks, 42, 203-6, 209, 
210, 212-13, 215-16 220 
-3 

Overruled, 11 
Philanderer, 49, 65, 77, 95 
Pygmalion, 10, 129 
Saint Joan, 129, 188, 198-200, 
202 

Showing Up of Blanco Posnet, 
72, 140-1, 185, 188 
Simpleton, 42, 61, 70, 226-8 
Too True to Be Good, 47, 72, 
82, 135, 185, 203, 205 
Widowers' Houses, 66, 110 
You Never Can Tell, 74, 81 
Political Madhouse, 211 
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The Quintessence 

PoUtics, 119-37, 205-15, 226-7, 
228-30 

Population, 71, 83, 96 
Poverty, 103-12, 232 
Preface on Education, 37, 38, 
173-82, 194 
Progress, 162-3 

Property, 91, 145, 159, 184, 215 
Prostitution, 113-15 
Punishment, 159, 172, 183-6 
Puritanism, 14, 28-31 

Quakerism, 200 

Quintessence of Ibsenism, 3 1 , 1 60 

Religion, 138-61, 188-201, 

215-28 

Religious Teaching, 147-9, 180 
Revolutionist’s Handbook, 97, 
98, 100, 120, 122 
Roman Catholicism, 121, 214, 
224 

Salvationism, 149, 157-8, 219 
Sanity of Shaw, 13, 111, 181 
Satire, 14, 18 
Schools (see Education) 

Science, 138, 139, 216, 227 
Sex, 62. 144, 159, 173-4, 203 
Shakspere, 18, 46, 57, 58, 69, 
75, 119, 123 

Socialism, 13, 117-18, 119, 132, 
139, 158, 179, 200-1, 205, 
209, 223, 228, 232 
Soul, 112, 139, 225 


oj Bernard Shaw 

Sovietism, 118 
Spider-female, 55-61 
Strindberg, 74, 88, 149 
Suffrage (Adult, Woman), 207-8, 
215 

Superman, 56, 57, 124-6, 129, 
143, 146 

Temptation, 234 
Terry, Ellen, 203 
Toleration, 23,^36-39 
Tolstoy, 13, 120 

Voltaire, 122, 222, 235 

War, 34, 109, 132-7, 159, 232 
War, The Great, 41, 153, 160,. 

201, 202, 208, 232 
Wells, Mr H. G., 125, 190 
Wilde, Oscar, 14, 15, 178, 234 
Wit and Humour, 14, 192, 229 
Woman — 

Advanced, 48 
as Huntress, 55-61 
in Shaw, 46-54, 55-61, 69, 
223-6 

Maternal, 52-4 
Non-vital, 54 
Vitality in, 54, 57, 58 
Womanly, 49, 51 
Women, Economic Indepen- 
dence of, 112-17 

Youth, 39-42 
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